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"70 Mercury Cyclone GT. 
Password for action with the accent on action. 


Mercury Cyclone GT is the street machine that looks model with an action-hungry 429 cu. in. V-8. Then 
race-ready. With unique running lamps, concealed there’s our competition-set Cyclone Spoiler, with 
headlights, sporty hood scoop, hi-back buckets, remote aerodynamic spoilers front and rear, CJ 429 ram air V-8, 
control outside mirror, and a 351 cubic-inch V-8 engine. Hurst Shifter, heavy-duty running gear—the works. 

If this isn’t enough action for you, come give our other Mercury Cyclones—the intermediates with the accent on 
Cyclones a whirl. One’s an unusually low-priced action. See them at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer’s. 
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Cologne and After Shave - An exciting scent from the men at Old Spice 
gift sets too. 
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TRUELY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10036 


POLLUTION 

The Hon. Stuart Udall’s article on water 
pollution was enlightening, both as to the 
gravity of the problem, as well as to the 
seemingly inevitable financial burden 
about to be thrust on the average American 
taxpayer. 

It behooves this reader to suggest the 
collection of a federal water-pollution tax 
—a tax on the polluting pipes of industry— 
as a new source of revenue. 

Such a tax, in itself, would tend to sup- 
press pollution, as well as take a giant step 
towards effective tax reform. 

—Wayne E. Pratt 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


There is no one more anxious than I 
am to force the cleanup of our increasingly 
polluted waterways, but I am tired of 
reading statements like those in your 
August issue: “Lake Erie is dead.” and 
“The water at the bottom of the lake is 
entirely without oxygen.” 

Lake Erie is not in the best of health, 
but it is 2of dead; and if it were, there 
would be no use in trying to revive it. Fish 
cannot survive in a dead lake, and in a 
yearly fishing contest conducted in New 
York State, significant numbers of prize- 
Winning game fish are still caught in the 
waters of Lake Erie. 

—Norman C. Randall 
Syracuse, New York 


FLOOD CONTROL? 


I want to thank you and the members 
of your editorial staff for having seen fit 
to publish my letter to the editor in the 
August issue of TRUE re: the proposed 
TVA so-called flood-control program. 

We are most appreciative and hope that 
it will help to alert the public everywhere 
to this and other questionable TVA pro- 
grams, including such offshoots as city and 
community planning. What in the world 
does community planning have to do with 
hydroelectric power and flood control? 

—Alex J]. Duris 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


NEW WAR : 

The Army’s Starlightscope, shown in 
Big Brother Goes lo War by Howard 
Sochurek (August) has a new peacetime 
mission, According to the Army Digest it’s 
to be employed in a study of Latin Ameri- 
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can vampire bats—hopefully it will lead to 

extermination of rabies-carrying yampires 

which are responsible for $350 million 

damage to Latin American cattle every 
year. 

—George Haberson 

New York, N. Y. 


CENSORSHIP 

When a favorite magazine editorial 
(This Is True, July) , poses questions on a 
controversial issue like censorship, I am 
forced to take sides. 

We subscribe to, and thoroughly peruse, 
12 magazines per month and two weeklies 
-.. any grocer, druggist. or otherwise, who 
censors our reading matter shall be quickly 
relegated to the boycott departinent! 

Local PTA and community do-gooders 
frequently exercise alarming control in 
many areas. Hence the poor ol’ greengrocer 
feels he must comply or suffer business 
reverses, or—and it has happened—be pub- 
licly chastised for his taste in literature 
normally distributed to all newsstands. 

How come some readers can call the 
backside of our pretty April nude, por- 
nography, and yet Playboy with all sides 
exposed in every issue, complete with com- 
ment, is universally acceptable? 

A pox on the complainers! We are 100- 
percent hooked on your mag, 

—Elsie Voellger 
Modesto, Calif. 


As a result of your highly indignant 
editorial in the July issue of your maga- 
zine, we have removed from our racks this 
issue of TRUE, 


Regardless of your and our feelings as 
to objectionable material, we wish to stress 
the point that the premises belong to us, 
and with us lies the final decision as to 
whether or not your or any other publi- 
cation is to be offered to the public. 

We happen to hold to the opinion that 
the Scandinavian countries which are held 
up to Americans as paragons of progress 
are merely decadent, and it is not neces- 
sary for America to follow in their foot- 
steps. It is entirely possible that America 
can be “liberalized” to death. 

—H. L. Thompson 
Holly Grove, Ark. 


Appreciated July’s well written art 
by David Shaber on porno in Scandinavia. 
A good conclusion for this article would be 
the following excerpt from an Associated 
Press release of June Ist: “One thing that 
has declined in Denmark since the 1967 
liberalizing wave is sexual crime. It was 
down 25 percent in Copenhagen last year.” 
Would the prudes read anything out of 
this? Certainly not—they would only 
hasten to write more laws to create more 
criminals. Bah! 

—H, Ratliff 
Austin, Tex. 


Read the article Scandinavia Goes Sexy— 
But More So with great sadness. Isn't it 
ironical that Sweden also has the highest 
number of suicide deaths in the world— 
not one word of this was mentioned in 
the article. 

Could it be that they are going against 
the will of God, not obeying His laws? 

[Continued on page 4} 
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Put your favorite tobacco in 
any Yello-Bole pipe. The newhoney 
lining in the imported briar bowl 
gives you the mildest, most flavor- 
ful smoke you’ve ever tasted. 

If not, return the pipe with 
your sales slip to Yello-Bole, and 
we'll refund your purchase price. 

Free booklet shows how to 
smoke a pipe; styles $3.50 to $6.95. 
Write Yello-Bole Pipes, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 10022, Dept. T4 


We guarantee you’ll like it. 


we put honey in the bowl 
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There is indeed a heaven and hell awaiting 
each of us in eternity and God gives us the 
will to make our choice right here on 
this earth. It certainly behooves us to live 
a life that is pleasing to God. 
—Caroline May 
Anchorage, Alaska 


True, Mr. Shaber, the author, and Tomi 
Ungerer, the illustrator, are a trio of faint- 
hearted pussycats. Printing some frames 
from the so called pornographic movies 
referred to in your Scandinavian article, 
had you done so, might have been in poor 
taste, but it would have been legal and it 
would certainly have illustrated the story 
more accurately than the timid cartoons. 
After all, True is a man’s magazine which 
strives for truth and accuracy. All of you 
should be required to read the case of 
Redrup vs. New York, 18 Law Edition 2d, 
page 515. This case is several years old 
and is hardly news. It gives us as much 
freedom from censorship as that enjoyed in 
any Scandinavian country. Your failure to 
exercise your freedom is a sample of the 
reasons why we still have censorship. Ac- 
cording to the Redrup case, before the 
government (federal, state, county or city) 
can censor (by prosecution, seizure or other 
forms of suppression) published material, 
there must first be a violation of a statute 
designed specifically to protect juveniles. 
In addition, the publication must occur in 
such a manner as to make it impossible 
for an unwilling individual to avoid ex- 
posure to it (Which excludes entering a 
theater or purchasing a magazine or news- 
paper) . /n addition, the material must be 
openly advertised to appeal to the erotic 
interest of customers. In addition, the ma- 
terial must be hard-core pornography de- 
fined as follows: 

The dominant theme of the material, 
taken as a whole, must appeal to a prurient 


interest in sex. The material must be 
patently offensive because it affronts con- 
temporary community standards relating 
to sexual matters. Finally, to be obscene or 
pornographic, the material must be utterly 
without redeeming social value. 
—Samuel W. Fancher 
Spokane, Wash. 


RISK 
I don’t blame the exchange spe- 
cialists, but when a man like Max Gunther 
talks about the over-the-counter market 
being risky (August, Man and His Money) . 
he doesn’t know the facts. Also, it is about 
time he realizes that all the headliners on 
exchanges were headliners oyer-the- 
counter before they were listed. Also there 
are hundreds of well established firms 
traded over-the-counter. To give you two 
examples—the largest brewery in the 
world, Anheuser-Busch, and the largest 
bank in the world, Bank of America; both 
companies have very active markets over- 
the-counter. 
The over-the-counter market isn’t any 
more risky than any other market. 
—Henry J. Richter 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT PRICE POSH? 


In your new automotive column, Beliind 
the Wheel (August), author Ralph Stein 
claims that up to now anyone wanting a 
posh station wagon had to order a Rolls- 
Royce or a Mercedes 600 and have a spe- 
cial body crafted for it. 

Aston Martin displayed a real posh 
wagon at the New York auto show in 
1966, with a price tag of better than 
$23,000—which seems to be a bit more 
posh than the Murena at a price of 
$14,950. 

—Arthur F. Wilkinson 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Here’s a real TRUE man. He won't forget to send in 
his subscription to. TRUE. Neither should you. Check 
one of the boxes below and place your order TODAY. 


(1 One Year 
(CO Two Years ....$11 
(CD Three Years ..$15 


erat or] 
$ in U.S., Possessions 


and Canada 


(J One Year Pan Am. Countries... .$7 
[) One Yeor All Other Countries. . .$8 


Send to 


"You name it. 
I've chased it.” 


Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE NUMBER 
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*What do you call us? 


yaKallls? 


Give our club a name... 
we'll dive you a FREE Stereo system of your choice 
and a FREE Record, Tape, or BOOK 
Every Week tor a Whole Year. 


IF you've ever wanted to buy UNLIMITED SELECTION of BOOKS, 
RECORDS, TAPES, CARTRIDGES, CASSETTES, and HI Fl STEREO GEAR 
at substantial savings (25% -80%) with NO MINIMUM BUYING OBLI- 
GATION, our club is for you. Now through the use of one club 
membership you can have all the advantages of 4 clubs plus much 
much more, 


A club so NEW IN CONCEPT and DESIGN that we ask your help in 
naming it. What's more, we're willing to pay you for that help. Send 
us a Name and we'll give you $3 off the Regular Lifetime Member- 
ship price of $5 and a chance for the big prize. If you're not a 
gambler here’s a sure thing. We're willing to offer Charter Club 
Membership for the same low introductory price. ALL YOU EVER 
PAY IS $2. 


The winning name selected by our judges will receive a FREE STEREO 
SYSTEM, plus a FREE RECORD, TAPE, or BOOK Every Week for a Whole 
Year. CONTEST CLOSES NOV. 1, so you'd better hurry. 


Whether you win the big prize or not you'll certainly come up a Win- 
ner with your club benefits. As a member you have UNLIMITED 
SELECTION of any book you wish: fiction, non-fiction, historical, 
scientific —even valuable art books at 25% discount. A FREE 
Schwann Catalog comes with your membership which conveniently 
lists over 30,000 LP’s by category: Popular, Classical, Folk, Jazz and 
so on. FREE Harrison Catalogs listing all available 4 and 8 track 
tapes, cartridges, and cassettes are yours for the asking. 


Your FREE QUARTERLY CLUB MAGAZINE keeps you informed of all 
New releases in Records, Tapes, and Books, while offering you 
valuable extra discount Club Specials. 


We’ve really stacked the deck in your favor: tape deck, that is. We 
offer savings up to 50% on Stereo Gear from such famous makers 
as: Acoustic Research, Ampex, Dynaco, Electro Voice, Empire, Ken- 
wood, Scott, Tandberg, Fisher, Garrard, Sony and many others. Ask 
for a low quote on your needs. 


You, of course, receive only BRAND NEW, factory sealed, guaranteed 
perfect EQUIPMENT, RECORDS, TAPES, and BOOKS. Nothing will ever 
be shipped unless you order it and there’s never any buying require- 
ment. 
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SAVE 35% TO 80% ON LP RECORDS 
SAVE 33/3% ON TAPES 


SAVE 25% ON BOOKS 
CHARGE PRIVILEGES AVAILABLE ON ALL PURCHASES 


There are NO Membership dues, NO Annual fees and NO Minimum 
orders. There are tremendous savings, extra discount specials, un- 
limited selection, 4 Clubs in one convenience, fast same day proc- 
essing of orders and a chance to be a big winner. 


4 Watlyakallus? no | 


C/O SHIELD INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


| | WANNA BE A WINNER. 


Send me my LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, my Free Schwann Catalog, 
my Free Harrison 4 and 8 track Catalogs,* order blanks and Club 
Magazine by return mail. $2 enclosed guarantees me: 


1. CHARTER LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP ($5.00 after November 1) 


2. 35%-80% savings on LP albums, 1/3 off on tapes, 
up to 50% on stereo gear, 25% on books. 


3. NO MINIMUM PURCHASE OBLIGATIONS. Nothing will ever be sent 
until | order it. 


| must be delighted with the Club or within 30 days I will let you 
know and receive a full refund. 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 
*] am interested in tapes, 0 4 track and cassettes DO 8 track, 


HERE'S THE WINNING NAME: 


Contest closes November 1, 1969. Judges decisions are final. In case of 
duplicate. names, prizes will be awarded to earliest postmarked entry. | 
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TAIS IS TRUE 


FOR TODAY'S MAN ae The cars on our cover this month are more than a half century apart in age, but 
equally contemporary in appeal. The groovy little sports car is called the Italia GFX: 
its fiber-glass body houses a Ford 351-inch mill. The whole rig, less girl, sells for $6,675 
in New York. No amount of money could buy the brassy antique, however. It is a 1907 
Welch, built in Pontiac, Michigan. Only two operating Welches exist today. One is in 
Bill Harrah’s collection in Reno, Nevada. The other is our coyer car, owned by our auto- 
motive editor, Ralph Stein. All of which leads up to a plug for Ralph’s preview of the 
1970 Detroit cars on page 42. 


It may only be a vestige of America’s Puritan ethic, but there are, we’re convinced, 
a helluva lot of people in this country who can get powerfully upset about waste. This is 
particularly true when what's being wasted is the taxpayer’s money. It is even more true 
when it appears to be wasted on nonsense causes. If you are one to feel your blood boil 
on this issue, take a tranquilizer before reading The Care & Feeding of Our Absurd 
Research Machine on page 33. For Tre readers only, it is an exclusive preview of Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson’s forthcoming book, The Fuddle Factory. Real masochists will 
want to read every painful word. 


Our sporting heritage notwithstanding, not everyone on True’s staff is a hunter or a 
fisherman. In fact. the number of true, practicing outdoorsmen among us would he a 
minority. All the same, even the most urbanized of our editors respond to the call of the 
wilds occasionally, and the picture at left is our most recent evidence. Executive Editor 
Ed Kiester (no, he doesn’t always wear a tam either) and Gov. Harold LeVander of 
Minnesota helped open that state’s walleye season at Snowbank Lake near Ely this year. 
Kiester got skunked on the first day, then did better on the second. As for the Guy, Kiester 
says he charmed fish onto his hook like he charms yoters to the polls. 


After Joe Namath came out of retirement to resume his career as the “world’s greatest 
quarterback,” great sighs of relief could be heard all over our town. First, of course. they 
came from the champion New York Jets, who could look forward to picking up where 
they left off after Joe Willie engineered their Super Bowl victory. Second, author Dick 


Schaap, who didn’t know when he signed to do Broadway Joe’s autobiography that it 
THE GUY & THE EXEC would be a book without an ending for nearly two months. Finally there was TRUE maga- 
zine which went to press with the first installment not knowing whether Joe would play 
football or tend bar in 1969. When the crisis had passed, we threw a little party for 
Namath at The Four Seasons (his own pub, Bachelors III, being by then off limits to 
quarterbacks). When he didn’t show after a half hour, some of the guests grumbled. When 
he didn’t show after an hour, mutterings could be heard in the crowd . . . but, still, no one 
was leaving. When he finally arrived, delayed by traffic, Joe faced a sophisticated Man- 
hattan cocktail crowd—and 200 outstretched ball-point pens. That’s what you call a 
superstar. His life story continues on page 52. 


After Joe Namath, what? Or, to put the question the way we face it every month in this 
business, what are you going to do for an encore? Looking ahead a month, we can say 
that another precedent-breaking major feature is scheduled for Noyember—the long- 
awaited first novel of New York columnist Jimmy Breslin. Rarely does this magazine 
publish fiction—but rarely has there been a reason so strong as Mr. Breslin’s tough. 
hilarious book. MGM has already gone for a bundle for the film rights. True readers 
will be the first to know why. 


Another look into our adventurous future: we are the sole American sponsors of what 
SCHAAP, NAMATH & BARNARD may well be called the greatest mountain climb yet—to the summit of 26.545-foot Anna- 
purna in Nepal. First climbed by Maurice Herzog in 1950, Annapurna offers a new chal- 
lenge today—to reach the top via its frighteningly sheer south face. TRuE’s man leading 
the expedition is 34-year-old Chris Bonington. More about the climb in months to come. 
Meantime, see Bonington’s story of the conquest of the Blue Nile on page 74 in this issue. 
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take a second look... 


the new lightweight 
PIONEER 


daw Il 
Chain Saw 


has the right power 
at the right price, 


ce nionceh Hediday II 


CHAIN SAWS 


* Suggested list price/ 
slightly higher in Canada 


This one features automatic oiling for longer bar 
and chain life; visual priming for quick and easy 
starting. Balanced weight and uni-body 
construction to minimize vibration. Compact 
design for easy handling. The Holiday Il combines 
more features in less weight at the lowest price. 
Take a second look at the new Pioneer Holiday Il. 


$14995" 


By the manufacturers of Evinrude and Johnson outboard motors and Lawn-Boy power mowers, Galesburg, Illinois, U.S.A. / Available in Canada 
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Do you have art talent worth developing? 
Take our free test and see 


I you have ever wondered whether you 
had art talent, here is your chance to 
find out. The founders of Famous Artists 
School have put together what many art- 
ists and educators consider to be the most 
revealing test of art ability ever devised. 
It is offered to you free. 


Designed for people uncertain of 

their ability 

The people who take this Art Talent Test 
are of all ages and occupations. Most of 
them have little or no previous art train- 
ing. By professional standards, their 
drawings may be awkward and amateur- 
ish. But the ones who possess the gift of 
art talent reveal it in many ways. Through 
simple little exercises, they show the in- 
born sense of design, the feeling for com- 
position, the ability to observe, and the 
lively imagination which are such im- 
portant ingredients of art talent. 

The reliability of this method of 
screening, as well as the effectiveness of 
the training, has been proven again and 
again by the impressive record of success 
of our students and graduates. 


They passed the test and went on 
to become successful artists 


When Anthony Fotia took the Art Talent 
Test, he was a mail clerk, “stuck” in a 
low-pay routine job. Today, he’s an artist 
for a printing firm, doing exciting crea- 
tive work. Kathleen Gironda went from 


a salesgirl in a department store to a fash- 
ion illustrator in the same store. Virginia 
Bartter, a farmer's wife and mother of 
three, now sells just about everything she 
paints. These are just a few of the literally 
hundreds of “success stories” our students 
report to us. 

So if you love to sketch or dabble in 
paints — and have often wondered if you 
“have what it takes” to become a well- 
paid commercial artist or spare-time pro- 
fessional painter — why not seize this 
opportunity to find out? All you need is 
a pencil and a half-hour of your time. 
With your special interest, it will be one 
of the most intriguing and enjoyable 
half-hours you ever spent. 


What the Talent Test covers 


First, you will be shown ten pairs of sim- 
ple designs and asked to pick the one in 
each pair that has “a feeling of rightness” 
about it. Then you will see twenty pairs 
of pictures, and check which composition 
in each pair is more pleasing. You'll be 
asked to do original sketches to demon- 
strate your imagination and powers of 
observation. And in similar ways, your 
feeling for mood, form, movement, and 
so on will be tested. 

When you complete the test and mail 
it back, it will be graded free by a member 
of the School's staff. If you receive a pass- 
ing grade (and we must warn you that 
many don’t), or can offer sufficient evi- 


dence of art talent, you will then be eli- 
gible to enroll. You may choose whichever 
of our courses is best suited to your goals. 


Courses offer personal instruction 


These courses were especially designed 
for talented people who can't leave their 
families or jobs for art training away from 
home. The 12 famous artists who started 
the School over 19 years ago contributed 
all their lifetime secrets of art technique 
to what they believe to be the finest art 
lessons ever created. They made thou- 
sands of special drawings to demonstrate 
each point. Then they devised a method 
of constructive criticism that is as personal 
as tutoring. Your instructor, who is him- 
self required to be a practicing profes- 
sional artist, spends up to several hours 
on just one of your assignments. He actu- 
ally draws or paints his suggestions for im- 
provement, and then “talks’’ to you by 
letter, dictating a long, friendly message 
of specific advice and encouragement. 

You will receive an interesting bro- 
chure about our School and its reyolu- 
tionary methods along with your free Art 
Talent Test. If you have ever dreamed of 
success in art, and wondered if it were 
possible, why not mail the attached post- 
paid card for both the Talent Test and 
the brochure right now? (If card is miss- 
ing, just send your name, address and age 
to Famous Artists School, Studio A-6285. 
Westport, Connecticut 06880.) 
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Revelation hasstt 
changed since 


Gramps helped 


make Che Perils 
of Pauline: 


Revelation’s not 
made of sugar 
and spice, boys. 
Just tobacco: 

5 great tobaccos, 
Revelation’s for 
the experience” 
pipe smoker. 


"it's mild and mellow” 


— ilip Murris Product 


A quality product of Philip Morris U.S.A. 


True Views 


THE LUVELY ARTS 


PRETTY-BOY PAUL NEWMAN GROWS UP 


g@ Don’t look now, but in the disguise of 
merely being a matinee idol, a certain 
young movie star is building a legendary 
film career under our very noses. The 
day will no doubt come, oh, 15, maybe 
20 years from now, when we will be 
watching his early films on TV, just as 
we now watch the vintage work of Bo- 
gart or Gable, Cagney or Gary Cooper. 
A former pretty boy has become a first- 
rank performer. The actor, of course, is 
Paul Newman, currently being seen in 
Winning. If you want to know when 
he made those pictures that will be 
the feature of future TV film festivals, 
the answer is: he’s making them right 
and for 
Which ain't bad for a guy who began his 


has been time. 


now some 
motion-picture career with little more 
going for him than a pretty smile. 

At first pretty face, the boy- 
ish smile, the slim build made him a 


the 


natural for every vapid juvenile part 
that came along. His first picture was 
The Silver Chalice, one of those Biblical 
Westerns or Western Biblicals (depend- 
ing on which you liked better, the vio- 
lence or the moralizing), which New- 
man himself was once fond of referring 
to as “possibly the worst movie ever 
made.” Some of the other films which 
followed were not quite so pathetic. But 
routine stuff like The Young Philadel- 
phians 


euphemistically referred to as 
a woman’s picture, which meant an ex- 
traordinarily complex plot full of ille- 
vitimacy, alcoholism, sex and mild class 
warfare that nonetheless managed to 
end up precisely where it began—still 
left him stuck with the part of the stan- 
dard And in the 
course of such semi-soap-opera as this, 


young heart throb. 
his work in not-so-routine pictures went 
almost unnoticed, pictures like Some- 
body Up There Likes Me, in which New- 
man did a surprisingly thorough job 
playing Rocky Graziano. But the ma- 
tinee-idol thing had begun to take hold, 
and who cared if he could play a prize- 
fighter with a broken nose and talk with 
marbles in his mouth? 


Then came the usual young matinee- 


idol press stuff. The box-office star, the 
romance with Joanne Woodward (an- 
other natural), the tales about New- 
man’s exercises, 175 sit-ups every night 
of the world, a man who knew his for- 
tune lay in keeping his belly flat. And 
also some nice extracurricular touches: 
in his personal appearances off the 
screen, Newman seemed appropriately 
dazzled hy all that had happened to him. 
So nobody paid much attention to the 
other stories, not so well known—New- 
man continuing to study acting, taking 
his responsibilities at the Actor’s Studio 
seriously, Newman beginning to ask 
for rehearsal time instead of rushing 
through his takes on the set. Other peo- 
ple may not have been interested in New- 
man’s ability to act. But Newman was. 

For the fur-lined gutters of Holly- 
wood are littered with discarded hand- 
some faces such as John Derek, Troy 
Donahue, Robert Wagner. Tab Hunter, 
et al, and Newman had quietly decided 
not to go that route, not to be merely a 
You 


see it in the 


pretty boy, a simp with a face. 
could gradually begin to 
chose he had enough 


roles he once 


weight at the box office to have any say- 
so. Not necessarily the easy, overpub- 
licized ones like Hud—which was a little 
unusual perhaps because the role of the 
shallow, womanizing young uncle was 
somewhat unsympathetic for the stan- 
dard matinee idol (did Gary Cooper or 
Clark Gable ever play a louse? And 
don’t tell me Rhett Butler: I mean a 
real louse). 

the 
semihomosexual 


Contrast this with his work in 


part of the sensitive, 
young husband in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
Here for the first time he showed his 
growing capacity for revealing pain. 
even anguish. He confirmed it with his 
portrayal of the laconic private eye in 
Harper. For a change he did not wow 
the women: the film was an attempt at 
the old Bogart tough-guy private-eye 
flicks of the “40's, and Newian bivugle 
additional dimensions of weariness and 
ol... fal. Qaerad 


discnchantiascat ronal 


private detective who was having trouble 
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with his wife. The suspicion began to 
dawn on some people that Paul Newman 
was an actor who had a very special 
kind of guts. 

It may seem silly to speak of courage 
in relation to acting, but not when you 
realize the kind of devastating self-ex- 
posure that can be involved. And New- 
man was willing to take parts that didn’t 
always make him look so gorgeous, or 
noble, either. More and more he re- 
vealed himself as an actor who was will- 
ing to take chances, to play unsym- 
pathetic, unglamorous roles—proyided 
the part was interesting, really had 
something to it. He has even turned out 
to be one of the few American leading 
men who is willing to alter his appear- 
ance drastically, if the part calls for it, 
and not to shy away from parts that do. 
For Hombre he grew his hair, for Cool 
Hand Luke he cut it. 

It has paid off. By taking such artistic 
risks, Newman has quietly been deyel- 
oping his own special thing, a thing that 
has not quite ever been seen on the 
screen before. What other actor is he 
like? No one but himself. The good 
looks and romantic qualities of a Gable 
but more physical, the ability to play 
inward like Cooper but more verbal, the 
toughness of Bogart and Cagney but 
more tender. 

True, some of his work is uneven. But 
that is largely because Newman believes 
in working, in turning out the product. 
in practicing his craft, rather than re- 
garding each picture as an isolated gem 
that must be polished for posterity. New- 
man would just rather work. And it is 
also true that he is weak in comedy. In 
fact, he’s pretty poor at it. But since 
when does a fielder have to play all nine 
positions before he can make the team— 
eyen the all-star team? And so, eyen as 
we watch now, a motion-picture legend 
of the future is being forged. Earned 
step by step. film by film. the not-so- 
good, the good and even the remarkable 
—all because a pretty boy had the 
courage to be something besides pretty; 
to be an actor, too. @ 


This 48” tall inflatable pin sells for 
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Prepared with the cooperation of the American College of Physicians 


MAN AND AIS HEALT A 


CIVILIANS NEED DOG TAGS, TOO 


w Suppose you have the misfortune to 
get banged up in an auto crash in a city 
miles from home. You’re unconscious 
when you reach the emergency room of 
the local hospital. Minutes count, but 
before treatment can begin certain ques- 
tions must be answered. What’s your 
blood type? Are you a diabetic? Allergic 
to penicillin or other drugs? Have you 
been treated for a heart condition? [m- 
munized against tetanus? 

Since you’re obviously not in shape 
to reply, doctors must either take time 
to obtain the answers or make assump- 
tions about them. Either way, there’s 
delay or possibly serious reaction, Yet 
how much more swiftly and surely the 
medical staff could move if they had this 
information at their fingertips! 

For years physicians have been adyo- 
cating some kind of a cumulative, con- 
cise, uniform medical log that every man 
would carry with him everywhere. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to estab- 
lish just such a system but without suc- 
cess. Yet its value in cases such as that 
above is obvious. In fact you need not 
even be unconscious for its need to be 
apparent—just be delirious from a fever 
or so sick you can’t remember. 

Of course, some of us do carry por- 
tions of this information with us at all 
times. Several states make blood type 
an automatic entry on a driver's license. 
Or you may carry a Blue Cross member- 
ship card or blood-bank donor card 
which lists blood type. Men who were 
in the armed forces recently still carry 
their “shot records,” which at least give 
immunization history, and a few veterans 
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also carry or wear dog tags, which in- 
clude blood type. 

Some diabetics and others with po- 
tentially dangerous conditions wear a 
warning tag. One of the most common 
of these is the “Medic-Alert” tag (or 
for women, a bracelet), devised by Dr. 
Marion Collins of Turlock, California, 
after his daughter was almost killed by 
a tiny dose of tentaus antitoxin used in 
a scratch test. On one side the disk car- 
ries the staff of Aesculapius with its 
snake, and the words, “Medic-Alert.” 
On the reverse is inscribed the wearer's 
particular condition that requires spe- 
cial medical consideration. In any emer- 
gency, whatever time of day or night, 
the doctor can phone Medic Alert and 
get whatever information about your 
condition you have filed there. The 
American Medical Association now 
operates a similar system. 

But none of these systems is more than 
a partial answer to the problem of 
emergency information, fast. What every 
man should draw up, with the help of 
his doctor, is a short record which he 
can carry tucked into his wallet. It can 
be typed on a three-by-five index card, 
and it should contain basic information, 
clearly stated so there can be no mis- 
take. The form might go something like 
this: 

My name is John Doe, 93 Main 

Street, Anywhere, USA. 

My blood type is A positive. 

I am not diabetic. 

T am not a hemophiliac. 

I am not known to be allergic to 

penicillin or any other antibiotic. 


I am not under treatment for or 
taking medication for a heart con- 
dition. 
My personal physician is Dr. Rich- 
ard Roe, 123 First St., Anywhere. 
My immunization record is as fol- 
lows: 
Tetanus—Booster 1/10/68. 
Polio—Booster 2/15/67. 
Smallpox—Revaccinated 6/12/66. 
Typhoid-Paratyphoid—2/ 15/67. 
Obviously such a record could he as 
long, or as short, as you and your doc- 
tor wish to make it. You might, for in- 
stance, wish to include a more complete 
medical history, entering the dates of 
various childhood diseases and immu- 
nizations, shots on entering college and 
the’ armed forces, plus all surgical 
operations and other medically signifi- 
cant eyents in your life. Some doctors 
advocate a radiation record, including 
the dosage used for X rays of the chest 
and particularly including whatever ra- 
diation you've had for treatment pur- 
poses. But other doctors say this kind of 
complete history should be kept handy, 
but need not be carried with you. 
What definitely should be carried with 
you, whether or not you use the system 
proposed above, is some kind of immu- 
nization register. Some men, even when 
traveling domestically, use the yellow 
booklet issued with a passport, which 
records major immunizations, but this 
is rather bulky. But at least you should 
have a slip of paper with most recent 
smallpox, polio and typhoid-paraty- 
phoid immunizations. And particularly 
doctors need to know about tetanus shots. 
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A tetanus record is important because 
the possibility of tetanus infection is 
quite serious if you suffer a dirty wound 
or injury—which is quite likely in a car 
accident. Doctors need to know at once 
whether you’re protected against such 
infection. 

If they don’t know, the approved prac- 
tice until recently was to give you a shot 
of tetanus antitoxin. This isn’t the same 
as your tetanus “shots,” which consist of 
three injections of tetanus toxoid given a 
week apart. Toxoid is prepared from 
tetanus bacilli in laboratory glassware. 
Antitoxin is extracted from the blood of 
horses who’ve been infected with tetanus. 
It’s supposed to confer immediate though 
brief immunity on persons who've 
never had tetanus shots. Because of the 
horse serum, however, it’s also one of 
the medications most likely to produce 
a serious, and even fatal, reaction called 
serum sickness. 

Some doctors now believe that a 
prompt booster shot is just as effective 
and less dangerous than antitoxin and 
some say that if you’ve had a shot within 
10 years, you may not even need that. 
But the practice is not yet universal. 

The ideal, compact and fully portable 
medical history has yet to be devised. 
Until it is, carry an alerting bracelet or 
dog tag if you have any unusual health 
condition. And if you think you’re the 
healthiest and most normal guy in the 
world, keep that shot record in your wal- 
let. Best of all, make up your own rec- 
ord with the most essential facts and 
keep it handy. It could saye you a lot of 
trouble and might even save your life. 
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Some of the guys at our advertising agency wanted to find out for themselves 
if our Better Pouch is as good as we say. So they buried one—in the middle 
of the desert. Then five months later they dug it up. And smoked the still- 
fresh pipe tobacco inside! How did it stay fresh so long? The pouch is 
sealed. Air-tight. Nothing gets in or out. But don’t you take our word for it 
either, Get a FREE pouch of Kentucky Club Mixture and see for yourself. 
Just send us the coupon, and an empty pouch of what you're now smoking 
(any brand but ours). And get a fresh start with our Better Pouch. 


ji => ee —— —— FREE OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS —————————- 7 
| Mail to: Fresh Tobacco, Box T | 
Wheeling, W. Va. 26003 
| Gentlemen: Here’s my ordinary pouch. Now I'd like to try a full-size package of | 
| Kentucky Club Mixture with that sealed-in freshness you promise. | 
I 1 
Name ! 
| Addl 6Ss eS eS ee eS | 
City | 
State ! 
| 2p | 
H Offer good in U.S.A. only, and expires January 31, 1970. Sorry, only one to a customer. I 
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Opinion 


NI THIS CORNER 


TRICKS FOR STANDING IN LINE By Jerome Beatty, Jr. 


@ Statisticians once estimated that dur- 
ing the average life-span a person spends 
about a quarter of a century asleep. My 
own feeling is that he puts in more time 
standing in line. The Dionne quintup- 
lets were a fine example of how early in 
life it can begin. I vaguely remember 
waiting my turn in kindergarten to get 
spanked for something the class did. Be- 
tween then and yesterday, when I tackled 
a supermarket check-out point, | must 
have easily spent more than 25 years in 
line. You’d think that after that much 
experience, [’d be an expert. But, like 
most of us, I am still trying to beat the 
system. 

Take the supermarket. All I wanted 
was one bottle of freeze-dried coffee. I 
grabbed it off the shelf and headed for 
a cash register. At one of them was a 
sign: Express—Six Items Or Less. I 
long ago learned never to fall for the 
express check-out racket. There are sel- 
dom people with six items or less. Be- 
sides, the register runs out of silver just 
before I get there, or else a lady stops 
everything while she runs to the back 
of the store for hamburger. So, when I’m 
in a hurry, I take my chances behind a 
woman with $45 worth of groceries in 
one cart and two kids with lollypops in 
another. 

Usually lines materialize magically as 
[ approach. That happens to me in hotel 
lobbies, whether I want to register or 
leave. Sometimes I can foil them. Last 
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year at one of Chicago’s plushest hostel- 
ries I stepped to the desk to pick up my 
key. I thought I was lucky, for only two 
people jumped in a! ead of me. But the 
clerk had to keep answering the phone, 
so our little line never budged. Finally I 
went to a house phone and called the 
desk. I watched him as he answered it. 
“T want the key to room 1034, please,” I 
said. He didn’t catch on, until I ex- 
plained I was calling from the lobby and 
why. He looked up and I waved. I walked 
over and he gave me a dirty look—and 
the key, too. 

Lines in banks baffle me. I jump from 
the end of one to another, trying to 
guess which is moving faster. I always 
study what people are holding in their 
hands. A young lady with all the pay- 
checks of her friends in the same office 
is a danger sign. I try to get behind a 
distinguished executive type. Sometimes. 
it is true, when I get to the window a 
sign has been put there—Next Teller, 
Please—and an arrow points to the right. 
Once I followed several of these arrows 
and came to the restroom door. Someone 
had put up the wrong arrows that day. 

A friend of mine has a system for 
banks. He spends a few moments peek- 
ing into each teller’s cage, sizing up the 
efficiency of the employee there. He 
claims he can always spot a trainee or 
some fumbler who has to count every- 
thing a couple of extra times. He looks 
for one of those old-timers who can 


really handle the long green and he 
plops himself in line there. (There is 
one way to avoid a line in a bank: ask 
for money. They will take you to a man 
at a desk and he will let you sit down.) 

If you have ever observed a drop of 
water under a microscope, you will know 
what I mean when I describe lines as 
fluid. There is a constant movement that 
a practiced eye can take advantage of. 
People pull out of lines unexpectedly, 
and you must be on the lookout for such 
an alteration in the scene. Another thing 
to watch for is the opening of a new 
line. Keep your eyes on closed teller’s 
windows or supermarket checkout lanes 
for signs of impending action, and be 
ready to leap there if you see the op- 
portunity. Some skilled linesmen start 
new lines themselves. Under certain con- 
ditions a pro can park himself at a win- 
dow where there is no line. Through 
some charisma, he attracts others, who 
position themselves behind him, forming 
a legitimate line which the institution 
must recognize and serve. | would not 
suggest trying this gambit unless you are 
good: it is the quintessence of queue- 
manship. 

Standing in line can be a_nerve- 
wracking experience. You have to watch 
the front, and make sure those ahead of 
you keep it closed up, or else one of those 
tricksters will get in there. They pretend 
they’re going through, and they just stop 

[Continued on page 18| 
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Pictured above is Ralph Ginzburg, 
publisher of the most notorious 
and wanted magazines of the 20th 
Century. 

First he launched the quarterly 
Eros, a magazine dedicated to the 
joys of love and sex. Eros was an 
instantaneous succés de scandale 
and over a quarter of a million 
people ordered subscriptions, des- 
pite the fact that they cost $25. 
But the U.S. Post Office declared 
Eros “obscene” and drove it out of 
business’ (and, incidentally, ob- 
tained for Ginzburg a five-year 
prison sentence, which has since 
been appealed). 

Then he brought out the cru- 
sading bimonthly Fact, which was 


the first major American magazine. 


to inveigh against U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam, cigarette advertising 
in the mass media, and Detroit's 
ruthless disregard for car safety 
(Ralph Nader was a Fact discov- 
ery). The intellectual community 
was galvanized by Fact and bought 
—devoured!—over half a million 
copies, despite the fact that Fact 
was not available at most news- 
stands (most newsdealers found it 
too controversial) and it was priced 
at a steep $1.25. But certain Very 
Important Persons got mad at Fact 
—including Barry Goldwater, who 
sued the magazine for $2 million 
—and it, too, was driven out of 
business. 

Undaunted, Ginzburg rallied his 
forces and last year launched still a 
third magazine, Avant-Garde, which 
he describes as “a pyrotechnic, 
futuristic bimonthly of intellectual 
pleasure.”” This magazine, he pre- 
dicted, “will be my wildest yet, 
and most universally wanted.” 

From all indications, Ginzburg’s 
prediction is proving correct. Al- 
though still in its infancy, Avant- 
Garde already enjoys a readership 
of over one million, while its 
growth rate is one of the phenom- 
ena of modern publishing. News- 
dealers report deliveries of copies 
sold out within a matter of min- 
utes. Dentists report that Avant- 
Garde is the magazine in their 
waiting rooms most frequently 
purloined, And librarians order 
duplicate—and even triplicate—sub- 
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scriptions in order to provide re- 
placements ,for worn-out copies 
(and perhaps to obtain fresh copies 
for their own personal delectation). 
Everywhere, citizens who are nor- 
mally upright, respectable,and law- 
abiding are being tempted to beg, 
borrow, or steal copies of Avant- 
Garde, the most spellbinding and 
desperately sought-after magazine 
in America today. 

What makes Avant-Garde such a 
tti-frutti frappe of a magazine? 
Why is it in such insane demand? 
How does it differ from other mag- 
azines? The answer is threefold: 


First, Avant-Garde is such rol- 
licking great fun. Each issue really 
socks it to you with uproarious 
satire, irreverent interviews, mad- 
cap cartoons, cherry-bomb editor- 
ials, deliberately biased reportage, 
demoniacal criticism, x-ray profiles, 
supernova fiction, and outrageous 
ribaldry. From cover to cover, 
Avant-Garde is a careening joy ride 
of intellectual pleasure. 


Second, Avant-Garde stones read- 
ers with its mind-blowing beauty. 
It brings to the printed page a tran- 
scendental new kind of high. This 
is achieved through a combination 
of pioneering printing methods and 
the genius of Herb Lubalin, who is 
Avant-Garde’s art director (and, 
incidentally, America’s foremost 
graphic designer). In just the first 
few months of its existence, Avant- 
Garde has won more awards for 
design excellence than any other 
magazine in the world. 


Third, Avant-Garde captivates 
readers with articles that have 
something to say. They’re more 
than just filler between advertise- 
ments, as in most other magazines. 
Perhaps the best way to prove this 
is to list for you the kinds of arti- 
cles Avant-Garde prints: 
_———————— Se 
Stage Nudity: Barely the Beginning 
Stock Trading by Computer—A report on 
“Instinet,” the revolutionary new system 
that will eliminate stock exchanges. 


The Secret Plans of Leading Tobacco Com- 
panies to Market Marijuana—If, as, and when 
pot prohibition is lifted, 

The Censorship of G.I. Reading Matter in 
Vietnam 

Picasso's Erotic Engravings—A portfolio. 


Uncle Sam at 200—Forty-two notables (in- 
cluding Dr. Albert Sabin, Duke Ellington, Paul 
Krassner, and Ted Kennedy) offer plans for 
celebrating America’s Bicentennial in 1976. 
Making a Scene—Never-to-be-forgotten stills 
from the scene in Andy Warhol's film Romeo 
and Juliet in which superstar Viva Talls victim 
to an unplanned gang-rape. 

Japan: The 21st Century’s Dominant Nation 


Payola to Congressmen by the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Industry 


All-Female Police -A dead-serious proposal. 


The Sharp London Flat of John and Yoko 
—At home with the Lennons. 


Poster Power! —Winners in Avant-Garde’s in- 
ternational “No More War!” poster contest. 


Dr. HiPpocrates—A profile of Dr, Eugene 
Schoenfeld, surgeon-gencral of the sandal- 
and-speed set. 

Unreported Antiwar Agitation af West Point 
Whitey's Little Baby Loves Shortnin’ Bread 
~Soul food moves out of the ghetto, 


Little Man on Campus—Students rate (and 
berate) Hubert Humphrey as a professor. 


Make War, Not Love—A report on the harsh 
discipline among Vietcong female yuerrillas. 


“My Only Regret Is That I Have But One 
Shirt to Give for My Country” An account 
of the tnal of Abbie Hoffman for wearing a 
shirt that resembled un American flag. 


Se Program —A report on the after- 
math of Palm Springs’ KPLM-TV’s inad- 
vertent telecast of a stag film, 

“On Bottoms” —An essay by Kenneth Tynan, 
Spearing Agnew—An hilarious collection of 
our Vice-President’s foot-in-mouthisms. 


1 Am Curious (Blue)—A sneak preview of 
Vilgot Sjoman’s sequel to J Am Curious 
(Yellow). (Together, the pictures will make 
censors see red,) 


In sum, Avant-Garde is a hip, 
joyous feast of gourmet food-for- 
thought. It’s the quintessence of 
intellectual sophistication, 

Small wonder, then, that critics 
everywhere have spent themselves 
in a veritable orgy of praise over 
Avant-Garde: “Reality freaks, 
unite! Weird buffs, rejoice! Avant- 
Garde has arrived bearing mind- 
treasures of major proportions,” 
says the San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Avant-Garde is aimed at readers 
of superior intelligence and culti- 
vated taste Who are interested in 
the arts, politics, science—and sex,” 
says The New York Times, “An 
exotic literary menu,..,A wild new 
thing on the New York scene,” says 
Encounter. “Ralph Ginzburg de- 
serves considerable credit for hav- 
ing risked printing this,” says Life. 
“Avant-Garde’s articles on cinema, 
rock, and the New Scene are a 
stoned groove,” says the New York 
East Village Other. “Avant-Garde 
is the sawn-off shotgun of Amer- 
ican critical writing,” says the New 
Statesman. “Its graphics are styl- 
ish,” says Time. “Borders on the 
genius,” says the Miami Beach 
Sun. “Avant-Garde is MAGAZINE 
POWER!” says poet Peter Schjel- 
dahl. “Wow! What a ferris wheel! 
I was high for a week after reading 
it,” says the pop critic of Cavalier. 

Avant-Garde’s contributors in- 
clude the most brilliant artists, 
writers, and photographers of our 
time. Not only does Avant-Garde 
feature works by such acknowl- 
edged masters as Picasso, Arthur 
Miller, Norman Mailer, Kenneth 
Tynan, Karl Menninger, John Up- 
dike, Allen Ginsberg, Roald Dahl, 
Henry Miller, Bert Stern, William 
Styron, Eliot Elisofon, Kenneth 
Rexroth, David Levine, Richard 
Avedon, Leonard Baskin, Dali. 
Genet, Beckett, Sartre, Burroughs, 
Yevtushenko, Warhol, ef al., but, 
perhaps more important, it hunts 


down the wild cats who will be the 
literary lions of tomorrow. 


In format, Avant-Garde more 
closely resembles a $10 art folio 
than a magazine. It is printed on 
the finest antique and coated paper 
stocks by time-consuming sheet- 
fed gravure and costly duotone off- 
set lithography. It is bound in 12- 
point Frankote boards for per- 
manent preservation. The format 
of Avant-Garde, like its editorial 
contents, is intended to endure. 

Subscriptions to Avant-Garde 
cost $10 per year. This is not cheap. 
However, right now, while Avant- 
Garde is still in its infancy, you 
may order a Special Introductory 


8-Month Subscription for only 


$3.99!! This isa MERE FRACTION 


of the standard price. 

foreover, if you enter your sub- 
scription right now, you'll be a 
Charter Subscriber. This will en- 
litle you to: 
= Buy yift subscriptions for only 


= Renew your subscription for 
$3.99 forever, despite any subse- 
quent price increases. 

# Start your subscription with one 
of Avant-Garde’s early issues. This 
is not to be taken lightly since early 
issues of high-quality magazines 
often become valuable collectors’ 
items (especially if they’re Ralph 
Ginzburg publications; early issues 
of Eros now sell for $100; early 
copies of Fact are worth $25; and 
copies of Avant-Garde published 
just a few months ago are already 
bringing $15). 

To enter your subscription, sim- 
ply fill out the coupon below and 
mail it with $3.99 to: Avant-Garde, 
110 West 40th Street, New York, 
N.Y, 10018. 

But please hurry, This Special 
Introductory Offer may be with- 
drawn without notice. 


Then sit back and prepare to re- 
ceive your first copy of the most 
wanted, arresting, and rewarding 
magazine in America today (and 
the only one put out by a publisher 
with real conviction). 


110 WEST 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK 10018 


1 enclose $3.99 for a sub- 
scription to Avant-Garde, 
the most wanted, arresting, 
and rewarding magazine in 
America today. lunderstand 
that I will be entitled to all 
Charter Subscriber privileges 
and that J am paying a 
MERE FRACTION of the 
standard $10-per-year price! 
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right in the line. That’s why you must 
keep your eyes peeled for all movements 
on the flank. Sometimes even the rear 
can be a nuisance, especially when 
you've got behind you one of those im- 
patient ones who keeps his knuckles 
right in the small of your back. One 
remedy for that is to lunge forward sud- 
denly, throwing the party in the rear off 
balance. The other is to stand on your 
toes, then come down heavily with your 
heel, right on his instep. 

Recently at Grand Central Station I 
saw a commendable ploy. A very fat man 
was a few places ahead of me. Then I 
noticed that another line, which led to 
a second ticket window, also converged 
on the fat man. He was in both lines at 
once! He shifted back and forth gently, 
determining which was moving faster, 
and at the last minute committed him- 
self to the one he preferred. On another 
occasion, a little old lady said, “Save 
my place for me, please.” I saw her re- 
peat the request in another line. She 
kept a place saved in four queues, going 
back and forth until she finally stayed 
in the one that got her to the window 
first. 

Not all line problems come while 
you’re on your feet. Approaching a toll- 
booth on a highway takes some think- 
ing, too. A half-mile back, you should 
begin casing the Other cars about you, 
observing obstructionists like women 
who fumble in their purses after they 
have come to a halt at the booth. Drivers 
with a lot of kids are bad risks to follow, 
too, for they often are nervous and drop 
change on the pavement. Sometimes the 
best bet is to stick to the stern of a bus, 
for they often have tickets that they 
simply hand the collector. The danger 
here is that they sometimes feel com- 
pelled to make small talk before they 
pull away. 

A lot of folks think that queueing up 
is of fairly recent origin, going back to 
the American Indians, who were always 
walking single file. But the custom goes 
back much further. A painting in an 
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Egyptian tomb shows an ancient line 
waiting to board a Nile River ferryboat. 
One Egyptian is being beaten with 
papyrus whips. According to the hiero- 
glyphic caption, the punishment is being 
administered because he tried to sneak 
in at the head of the line. That takes 
us back far enough to assume that man 
has been lining up from the beginning 
of time. Even Confucius took note of the 
matter when he wrote: “A man who 
stands at the head of the line once stood 
at the end.” 

It is enough of a phenomenon so that 
scientific studies have been made. At 
Florida’s famed Deltona Institute for 
Behavioral Sciences, Dr. Harvey Blum- 
field told me what they have found out. 
One startling discovery was that there 
are compulsive types who cannot help 
standing in line. These are people who, 
when they see a queue, jump in at the 
end even though they don’t know where 
it leads. “For some reason, they gain an 
especial sense of security by becoming 
part of a single line,” Doctor Blumfield 
told me. However, the most interesting 
feature is that these compulsive standees 
cannot cope with life at the front end 
of the line, and they always drop out be- 
fore reaching that point. At Deltona 
they are still analyzing their records. It 
would be yery helpful to be able to 
recognize these unbalanced members in 
a line, for you could always count on 
them to drop out eventually, speeding 
you on your way to the front. IT know 
there are such people, for I have on 
occasion had someone come in behind 
me and ask, “What’s this line for?” No 
matter what I say, they stay. 

My conclusion is that line standing is 
a way of life. With the population ex- 
ploding, we can look forward to bigger 
and better lines, from the cradle to the 
grave. & 
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Yes, the latest edition of Britannica — 
the greatest treasury of knowledge 
ever published —is now available ona 
remarkable Cooperative Offer. You 
may obtain the latest edition of 
Britannica Junior, free of extra cost, 
when you choose this newest 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The two 
complete sets will be placed in your 
home NOW ... you pay later on con- 
venient budget terms. /t’s as easy as 
buying a book a month. 


Britannica Junior is written, illus- 
trated and indexed especially for chil- 
dren in grade school . . . easy to read 
and understand, rich in picture inter- 
est and carefully matched to school 
subjects. 

It will help your children get a head 
start in school and it leads right into 
the great Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Thousands of Subjects of Practical 
Value. The new edition of Britannica 
has special articles on household 
budgets, interior decorating, medi- 
cine, health, home remodeling, child 
care, adolescent problems, and many 
more. A 70-page section provides 
complete, up-to-date records on all 
sports. It’s an astounding collection 
of useful information that can save 
you many dollars. 


New Edition is Profusely Illustrated. 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica oe 
offers over 22,000 magnificent illus- ¥ 


trations—thousands in brilliant color. 
But it does not merely show “attrac- 
tive pictures’’—it is the work of 10,400 
of the world’s great authorities. 

Essential For Homework. For stu- 
dents, Britannica is indispensable. It 
is the finest, most complete reference 
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MAN AND HIS MONEY 


THE HONOR (?) OF BEING AN EXECUTOR By Max Gunther 


g@ Every man dies once. In the United 
States, virtually every man who has ac- 
cumulated more than $20,000 worth of 
money and property in his lifetime 
leaves some kind of will—some docu- 
ment saying what he wants done with 
his pile after he’s gone. No matter how 
short and simple this testament may be, 
it always means hard work and complex 
figuring for those designated to carry 
his wishes out. 

You should know what these testa- 
mentary duties are, for two excellent 
reasons: First, in making out your own 
will, you want to assign the duties to 
people who are competent to handle 
them. Second, as a man who is interested 
in money and who presumably has some 
financial know-how, you stand a high 
chance of being written into a job in 
somebody else’s will. 

Friends or relatives will probably ap- 
proach you more than once in your life 
and ask if they can put you down as 
executor, perhaps, or property guardian 
for their kids. Tt sounds like an honor, 
but is it? Before accepting casually (as 
most men do, often to their profound re- 
gret), you should know exactly what 
you're signing up for. 

Here are the main testamentary jobs 
and what each involves: 

An executor is a man named in a 
will to oversee the whole task of settling 
and parceling out the will-maker’s es- 
tate. (If it’s a woman, the word is “ex- 
ecutrix.”) Usually the executor has a 
lawyer to help him—commonly, the law- 
yer who drew up the will in the first 
place—and if he’s lucky he can get 
other people to help him with certain 
duties, either on a basis of friendship or 
by hiring them with the estate’s money. 
All the same, his responsibilities are 
large and his duties time-consuming and 
onerous. Among them: 

Finding the will. 

Notifying banks, brokers and others 

of the death. 

Collecting life insurance, Social Se- 

curity benefits, company pension 

payouts and any other money owed 
the will-maker. 

Taking inventory of household 

goods, cars and all other property; 

handing out specific bequests; stor- 
ing or selling the remainder. 

Selling or otherwise disposing of 

houses and other real estate. 

Paying bills, taxes and any other 


money owed by the deceased or his 

estate, 

Paying out legacies. 

Settling all the arguments that arise 

out of all these duties. 

The executor is entitled to be paid for 
doing this work. Every state has a com- 
plicated set of rules about his pay. In 
general, he gets somewhere between one 
and three percent of the estate’s value: 
the bigger the estate, the smaller the 
percentage. However, if you’re doing the 
job for a close friend or relative, you 
may feel you shouldn’t accept any pay. 
If this is the case you should think hard 
before agreeing to take on the task. 
Even with a modest estate, it can add 
up to two solid weeks of work, plus an- 
other six months to two years of intermit- 
tent work and worry as the estate drifts 
around in probate court and other legal 
and financial entanglements. 

In making your own will, consider 
who is capable of handling the work. 
Many men, perhaps most, casually name 
their wives. Is your wife that good an 
organizer and accountant? You might 
be better off if you: 

(1) Ask a trusted, money-wise friend 
to do the job and insist that he take the 
maximum allowable pay. 

(2) Name a bank as executor. Most 
hanks are happy to handle the task and, 
in fact, solicit such business eagerly. 
They prefer estates of $50,000 and up, 
but most will sign on as your executor 
even if your pile isn’t that big yet in the 
hope that it might be one day. A bank 
gets the same pay as an individual ex- 
ecutor, and in general can be counted 
on to do the job as well or better. 

An administrator does the same job 
as an executor. The only difference is 
that an administrator is appointed by a 
court instead of named in a will. This 
most often happens when the deceased 
made no will or failed to name an execu- 
tor. In other cases the named executor is 
dead, asks to be excused from the job 
because of sickness or some other con- 
tingency, or has moved out of town. 

A trustee is a man who manages any 
of several dozen varieties of trusts that 
can be set up in a will. In essence, a 
trust is a floating lump of wealth with its 
own legally recognized existence; it has 
its own income, pays its own taxes. But 
somebody has to manage it. 

The trustee’s tasks commonly inyolye 
keeping the money well invested, pay- 


ing out income to those designated and 
rendering a periodic accounting. His job 
isn’t as backbreaking as the executor’s, 
but it lasts longer. A typical trust might 
be set up to operate until the deceased’s 
youngest child reaches 21 or any other 
age, or might even be engineered to con- 
tinue for several generations. 

Like other testamentary jobholders, a 
trustee is entitled to he paid—if he wants 
to accept the money. The various states” 
formulae differ, but in general his pay 
amounts to something like 0.3 percent to 
0.5 percent of the trust’s value per year. 

If a friend or relative wants you to be 
his trustee, you should accept the pay as 
long as this doesn’t cause family friction. 
Or suggest that he name a bank instead. 
Tn setting up a trust of your own, don’t 
think of friends and relatives as trustees 
unless there’s a man among them whom 
you consider particularly clever about 
money. You're hetter off thinking of 
some acquaintance who isn’t so close 
that the question of pay becomes em- 
barrassing. “The man should be paid,” 
one East Coast lawyer says. “You're ask- 
ing him to do years, maybe decades, of 
work. You don’t want him to lose interest 
in the trust after you're gone.” 

A guardian takes care of youngsters 
and/or their property if the parents die 
before the kids reach 21. There are two 
kinds of guardian—guardians “of the 
person” and “of property.” One man may 
handle both jobs or the jobs can be han- 
dled by two people. 

A guardian of the person can be any- 
body—most often a woman—who likes 
kids and who can reasonably be expected 
to stay around and take care of the 
youngsters until they’re of age. 

A guardian of property should be 
someone whose financial wisdom the 
will-maker trusts. It can be a bank. The 
amount of work is roughly the same as a 
trustee’s, but the responsibility may 
weigh heavier in some cases. 

He, too, is entitled to be paid, usually 
on a yearly basis roughly the same as a 
trustee. Unless you’re very fond of a 
friend’s children, don’t accept the job 
casually. And in making your own will, 
don’t give the whole guardian's job to a 
kindly old aunt. The task requires skilled 
money handling. In fact, it isn’t uncom- 
mon for a man to specify in his will that, 
if he dies before his wife, she can go on 
caring for his kids but someone else is 
to be their property guardian. @ 
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BEFIND THE VVHEEL 


WITH RALPH STEIN 


IT’S IN THE BAG 


Its late autumn in 1971. You’re sail- 
ing along toward a curve on a two-lane 
highway in your spanking new 1972 car. 
Your wife is up front with you, the kids 
in the back seat. A car is coming toward 
you in the other lane—a second car be- 
hind him. The guy in the second car— 
drunk maybe—decides that the curve is 
a fine place to pass and heads right for 
you—fast. You cram on the brakes as 
hard as you can. It’s no good. He smacks 
you almost dead center. There’s a 
godawlul crashing and screeching of 
tortured metal. 

A second later, shaking and scared 
silly and feeling as if someone had 
landed some punches on your midsec- 
tion, you realize that none of you is dead 
—except the nut who rammed you. 

What saved you was a new safety de- 
vice, “air bags.” These big nylon bal- 
loons suddenly inflated and jammed 
you, hard and fast, back into your seats 
just as the collision was happening, but 
milliseconds before you sustained the 
“second collision’—the one in which 
you and your passengers would fly for- 
ward inside your car and smash your- 
selves against the windshield, the dash- 
hoard, the steering wheel or even each 
other. 

Such an air-bag system is no pipe 
dream. It exists. Eaton, Yale and Towne, 
a big auto-parts outfit, have been de- 
veloping it for some five years and are 
now working on it with the car manu- 
facturers. Air bags may be required by 
law on 1972 cars. The government has 
already served notice to that effect on 
the car builders who must now tell the 
Department of Transportation what they 
intend to do about it. The government 
will then issue the rule and the auto 
companies will again have their say be- 
fore it becomes law. 

It most likely will become law if 
Frank C. Turner, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, has his way. Turner states 
that air bags have “enormous adyan- 
tages” because they are automatic and 
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cushion passengers during a crash. John 
A. Volpe, Secretary of Transportation, 
has said, “I would think by 1972 they 
should be a must.” 

Eaton, Yale and Towne says its “Auto- 
Ceptor crash restraint system” is ready 
to use right now and the firm has a pilot 
production plant running. The Detroit 
hoys still think there’s a big engineering 
job ahead. Stuart Frey, chief body engi- 
neer of Ford, which has been working 
hard on air bags, told me, “We haven’t 
determined how to install them, or what 
they do to the other components within 
the vehicle; costs are not defined.” 

The air-bag system as worked out by 
Eaton, Yale and Towne after seyen mil- 
lion miles of testing is really quite sim- 
ple. The bags are in the hub of the 
steering wheel, the dashboard and be- 
hind the front seats. Attached to the 
chassis but not reachable by vandals in- 
side or outside the car is an inertia- 
sensing device: a sliding weight on a 
rod. When the car is stopped very sud- 
denly, in a far shorter time than would 
be possible by hard braking (or “even 
by your wife hitting the garage door,” 
as Stuart Frey of Ford said), the sensor 
makes an electrical contact which fires 
a dynamite cap (or a shotgun shell) to 
open a cylinder of nitrogen gas which 
inflates the air bags. This all happens in 
the incredibly short space of less than 
four percent of a second. 

People who’ye been used as guinea 
pigs say that the “Auto-Ceptor” bag hits 
them so quickly and then deflates so sud- 


In tests, air-bag system seems to work. 


denly that they’re not really conscious of 
the whole thing, except that they find a 
deflated air bag on their laps. Everything 
happens so fast that the sharp explosive 
sound caused by the bags’ deployment 
seems to make little impression. There 
have been, however, some reports about 
slight, temporary impairments of hear- 
ing. 

I asked John Collins of Eaton, Yale 
and Towne what would happen if the 
bags suddenly inflated accidentally 
while you were doing 60 miles an hour. 
“We've done a lot of testing in this area,” 
he said. “I can show you movies of driv- 
ers being tested who didn’t know the 
bags were heing detonated. It happens 
so fast—is inflated and deflated so 
quickly—that they’re not quite aware of 
it. Their first reaction is just to brush 
it out of the way. When you sneeze you 
close your eyes for half a second, when 
you blink you close your eyes for a tenth 
of a second: this thing is inflated and on 
its way to deflate in one twenty-fifth of 
a second.” 

“Can anybody inflate the air hag 
while the car is parked?” | asked. 

“It would have to be a really tough 
job of vandalism,” said Collins. “What 
we've worried about and have licked, is 
kids in the car messing around and let- 
ting a bag out. Hf they start fooling 
around and pulling at it, a perforated 
strip of vinyl tears off and the bag bhe- 
comes uninflatable. 

“We've never had an accidental in- 
flation yet,’ continued Collins. “The 
sensor has proved absolutely reliable for 
millions of miles of testing. And we've 
tried it over railroad ties, potholes and 
every other kind of bump we could think 
of,” 

Colver R. Briggs, director of the auto- 
motive safety research staff at Ford 
was cautious about considering air bags 
a “cure-all.” “I don’t want to be nega- 
tive to the whole idea,” he said. “It cer- 
tainly holds promise, but it’s not going 
to take the place of lap belts in roll-over 
accidents, for instance. The air bag isn’t 

| Continued on page 26| 
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going to do a damn bit of good in pre- 
venting ejection, nor will it do any good 
in a multiple accident in which the car 
is hit again after the air bag is deflated.” 

Roy Haeusler, Chrysler’s safety chief, 
told me he’d had an air bag pop into his 
lap as far back as 1955 or so, when an in- 
ventor named Byers showed up with an 
experimental rig. 

Mr. Haeusler takes a pretty positive 
view. “Air bags have very substantial po- 
tential for providing additional protec- 
tion beyond that which can be obtained 
with lap and shoulder belts.” he said. 
“Use the lap and shoulder belts already 
in the car and also the air bags for added 
safety.” 

Chrysler is doing a lot of work on air 
bags in conjunction with Eaton, Yale and 
Towne. Haeusler foresees their use within 
five years. “But,” he said, “the bureau’s 
a little optimistic when they want them in 
all cars by January, 1972. We can’t esti- 
mate cost or lead time on a concept and 
this is still in the concept stage. We don’t 
have all the problems worked out... . To 
do a job, it should be built in. Tt doesn’t 
lend itself to coming in a black box and 
being added on to a car.” 

[ asked Dr. Donald F. Huelke, asso- 
ciate professor of anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and an authority in 
the field of car-accident research, what 
he thought about air bags. 

“They will be a giant, dramatic step 
forward in automobile safety,” he said. 
“They'll be especially effective in pro- 
viding protection at higher speeds and 
also to passengers who may not be aware 
of an impending crash—if they’re sleep- 
ing, for instance.” He thought, also, that 
air bags would be of particular value in 
small foreign cars which are more vul- 
nerable in head-on crashes. 

Will yet another safety device help us 
to stop killing and maiming ourselyes? 
Lap belts, shoulder belts, flexing wind- 
shields, energy-absorbing steering col- 
umns, padded instrument panels and 
other safety items have been legal re- 
quirements for several years. Still, al- 
most 56,000 people were killed last year, 
and two million people were injured. 

“Isn’t this safety stuff working?” I 
asked Doctor Huelke. In his opinion, 
the safety devices are working, although 
only about one third of American cars— 


those built after 1965—have modern 
safety features. Lap belts go way back. 
But, Doctor Huelke pointed out, only 
about 25 percent of car riders wear them, 
In areas where he’s done intensive re- 
search, windshield and steering column 
injuries, for example, there’s been great 
improvement. “Facial injuries caused by 
the pre-1966 thin-laminate type of 
windshield which broke and caused ter- 
rible slicing lacerations are much less 
severe with the modern thick-laminate 
windshields. Only rarely is the post-1965 
windshield perforated.” 
Energy-absorbing steering 
have also shown their value. In cars 


columns 


without such steering posts only deaths 
by ejection exceed steering-column fa- 
talities. A paper written by Doctor 
Huelke and William A. Chenning says 
that “steering-column injuries sustained 
by drivers striking an ‘E-A’ column, 
whether they wore a seat belt or not, 
usually consisted of ‘a sore chest. ” 


HINT AND TIP DEPARTMENT 


The dark, cold time of the year is al- 
most upon us. You'll soon be using your 
headlights and starter more, and unless 
you take long daytime trips, your battery 
will be supplying more juice than the 
generator or alternator can feed into it. 
On cold mornings your starter will use 
more than a normal amount of current- 
wasting muscle to crank the stiff, cold 
engine. Further, batteries don’t have as 
much pep when they’re chilly. So... . 

1 Have your service station give the 
battery a long, slow charge to bring it 
up to par. A slow charge is better than 
a fast one: the charge lasts longer. 

2 Clean and dry the outside of the 
battery. Splashed acid conducts elec- 
tricity and can waste current. Wipe off 
the case with acid-neutralizing ammonia 
water or baking soda. Don’t let any get 
inside to weaken the acid. 

3 Splashed acid can corrode metal. 
To prevent this, sprinkle baking soda 
under the battery. 

4 Check the terminals of battery wires 
for tightness. Keep them clean and 
bright and very lightly smeared with 
grease or vaseline to stave off corrosion. 

> Best of all, get a new battery if 
yours is more than three years old. 


No matter how you cut it 
older whiskey tastes more mature. 


Cut it with water. 
With soda. With anything. 
Older whiskey goes down smoother. 
That’s why Schenley Reserve 
is blended’ with eight year old straight whiskeys. 
(Even though it costs more to make.) 

So compare the age. Compare the price. 
And if youre paying Schenley Reserve prices 
for something younger, 
don’t think that they're charging too much. 
Maybe we're just charging too little. 


Schenley Reserve. 
It costs more to make. Costs us. Not you. 


* Blended Whiskey * 35% Straight Whiskeys 
65% Grain Neutral Spirits - 86 Proof © Schenley Distillers Co., N.Y. C. 
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THE ORIOLES’ UNBELIEVABLE NO-HITTER By Hal Butler 


@ The ninth inning of the first game was one of the 
strangest in Steve Barber’s career. It was April 30, 
1967, and the Orioles were playing the Tigers a twin 
bill at Baltimore. 

The Birds had taken a 1-0 lead in the bottom of 
the eighth. When the Tigers came to bat for their 
last chance in the ninth, Barber was teetering on the 
edge of a no-hit game. 

Norm Cash, Tiger first baseman, was first up and 
Barber walked him. Then he walked the light-hitting 
Ray Oyler. With two men on, pitcher Earl Wilson 
sacrificed, moving the runners along. Willie Horton, 
a menacing slugger, was up but Barber’s no-hitter 
was still intact. 

Horton lifted a foul fly to the catcher and the 
situation eased. There were now two out. Barber 
worked carefully on Mickey Stanley, the Tiger cen- 
ter fielder and got two strikes on him. The Oriole 
hurler was now one pitch away from immortality. 

Barber stretched and fired, trying to get everything 
he had on the ball. But to his horror, the pitch hit 
the dirt in front of the plate and squirted away from 
the catcher. The tying run raced home from third. 

Shaken by the wild pitch, Barber walked Stanley. 
28 


Then Oriole manager Hank Bauer faced a tough de- 
cision. He motioned to the bullpen. Barber was being 
sent to the showers even though he had held the 
Tigers hitless for eight and two-thirds innings. 

With reliefer Stu Miller on the mound, things 
really fell apart. Tiger third baseman Don Wert hit 
one up the middle and shortstop Luis Aparicio made 
a fine stop back of second. He tossed backhanded to 
second baseman Mark Belanger for the force which 
would have been the third out. Stanley was beaten 
by a mile but Belanger dropped the throw and a run 
scored giving the Tigers a 2-1 lead. 

That was the way it ended: a 2-1 victory for the 
Tigers without benefit of a hit. The fans went home 
not quite believing what they had seen. Steve Barber 
took the tough defeat with a forced grin. To Stu 
Miller he said, “Well, it takes you and me together 
to pitch a no-hitter and lose.” 

Tiger manager Mayo Smith shook his head in dis- 
belief. “I’m sending that ninth inning to Coopers- 
town,” he said. ““That’s where it belongs.” And the 
Oriole scoreboard, completely baffled, went on the 
fritz during the Tigers’ ninth and didn’t work right 
for the rest of the doubleheader. = 


1970 Dodg e Coronet. 
tt still ice alow priced — 
car ought to be low iced 


A good low-priced car is hard to find. A roomy 
(six-adult-capacity), low-priced car is even 
harder. Enter the 1970 Dodge Coronet. Very 
big for its price. Choice of 17 lively models, 
running all the way up to the sporty bucket- 
seated 500, shown above. Besides all-new 
looks you can be proud of, the Dodge Coronet 


500 has an all-vinyl interior, carpeting, three- 
spoke steering wheel, a 318 V8, and more than 
20 reassuring safety features. And all for a 
price that will drive you right out of the high- 
rent district. Without sacrificing all the extras 
you want. 1970 Dodge Coronet—a brand-new, 
good-old, low-priced car. 


If you care 
how much 


you pay... 
you could be 


DODGE 


TSA MANS VVORLD 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


TRANSPARENT 
POLITICKING 


Big Brother is being puritanical again. 
This time it is the New York Secretary 
of State, John P. Lomenzo, who recently 
ruled that a woman barber may not wear 
a see-through uniform nor serve ¢ock- 
tails. Mr. Lomenzo said such goings on 
would turn the tonsorial scene into a 
peep show resulting in “reckless endan- 
germent of the public.” 

Now, we are not sure what Mr, Lo- 
menzo does in his barbershop, but we 
find getting trimmed to be the second- 
most boring time of our lives. Anything 
that Long Island Delilah can devise to 
sweeten our stay in the chair will be 
truly admired. We are not afraid of her 
cutting up because she will not be doing 
the drinking. As for endangering the 
public after leaving her shop, just what 
does Mr. Lomenzo have in mind? Orbit- 
ing barber chairs? Or does he think the 
public would be endangered in the shop? 
That might be interesting. Tell us more, 
Mr. Lomenzo. 


BIGGER THAN THE H-BOMB 

We mean the population explosion, of 
course, which is more frightening than 
all the world’s nuclear weapons stacked 
together. We have been worried about 
this since we learned a few years ago 
that this earth produced an additional 
40 million humans each year, which at 
the time was equal to producing an- 
other France each year. The population 
of France is now almost 50 million, and 
the world is suddenly producing 70 
million more people each year. So 
every three years we produce an addi- 
tional population of over 200 million, 
or another United States. 

Put another way: One out of five 
humans who ever lived is alive today. 
Which is a pretty staggering statistic. 


MOONSHINE 

Mankind will be talking about the first 
visit to the moon for a long time. We offer 
the following items as historical foot- 
notes: 

Great Style: In the course of setting 
up their apparatus, Neil Armstrong, cap- 
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tain of the team, was told by Aldrin to 
lift his right foot because he had caught 
a cable with it. Armstrong, whose first 
name should have been Jack, did so, and 
then automatically said, “Thank you.” 
We are sure that if he had met any moon 
people, the first thing that Armstrong 
would have said would have been, “How 
do you do?” 

Great Sense: David Threlfall, 25, 
made a $24 bet in London five years ago 
that man would set foot on the moon by 
1971. The odds were 1.000 to one. He re- 
ceived his check for $24,000 on British 
television, 

Great Cool: The children of Astronaut 
Aldrin played in their bare feet with 
friends while their father sailed through 
one quarter of a million miles of space. 
They seemed supremely confident that 
their father would make it. 


Selflessness: We do not feel enough 
people know about the man who gave up 
his place on Apollo 11 to Col. Michael 
Collins. His name is Lt. Col. William A. 
Anders. He flew in Apollo 8, taking the 
place of Collins, who could not go. An- 
ders also was chosen for Apollo 11. He 
stepped down in favor of Collins. “I 
thought it was Mike’s turn,” Anders said, 
“and I was glad to see him go.” 

Colonel Anders is now executive secre- 
tary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, which submits recom- 
mendations to the President. With men 
such as Anders on that important policy 
board, we feel more secure in the belief 
that our space program is not dominated 
by the showboat mentality. Yet we have a 
problem: How do we properly honor a 
man who has given up his place in world 
history ? 


WE KNOW HOW HE 
FEELS DEPT. 


After rowing a 24-foot boat 4,000 
miles across the Atlantic in 180 days, 
John Fairfax was surrounded by friends 
and well-wishers who refused to tow him 
the last mile to the Florida coast. So he 
rowed the last mile himself, singing 
Hail Britannia, after shouting, ‘This 
is bloody stupid!” He meant rowing 
that last mile. Well, at least he learned 
the truth of an old saying: With friends 
like that, he has no need of enemies, 
But his girl was there and as they 
embraced they fell into the surf at 
which point a local minister came out 
and weleomed them to the local 
churches. Wateh it, John. Next thing 
you know they'll be giving you names 
for the children, 


TWO PLUS TWO EQUALS 
TWENTY-TWO 


Sociologists never give up. They just 
make another headline-hunting study. 
Now they say the characteristics leading 
a person to criminal behavior may be the 
same as “those that bring success in busi- 
ness” such as “a desperate need for inde- 
pendence of action, a reluctance to 
conform, and a certain nature.” Some 
Rutgers’ professors, who did their pro- 
found work for the U.S. Dept. of Labor 
(of course), studied ex-cons who had 
seen the light and gone into legit busi- 
nesses, finding that 15 out of 22 had 
made a go of it. The profs thought this 
was doing “surprisingly well in compart- 
son with the high failure rate for small 
businesses throughout the country.” We 
have two questions: 

What happened to the third that 
failed? Did they fail as businessmen or 
as criminals? 

And what about those polar bears? 
Where did they get their business- 
criminal training? Seven Chicago Zoo 
polar bears waited until heayy rains 
dammed-up behind clogged drains and 
then swam the moat to wipe out a nearby 
snack bar. A spokesman for the zoo, 
obviously educated at Rutgers, knew 
what had happened. “Apparently,” this 
sociologist said, “they'd been casing that 
snack bar for more than a year.” 


—THE EDITORS 
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The Deer Rifle. 


The Winchester 94 Story. 

This is the gun you kept on pegs 
in the kitchen when the country 
was a little younger. 

When food was low you took it 
down and went out for deer. 

You took it when a bear or a cat 
was after your stock. 

Or when a man stole your horse. 

The Winchester ’94 came out in 
1894 to handle 30-30 cartridges 
with smokeless powder. 


It’s a direct descendant of the 
Henry and the first rimfire Win- 
chester. 

(And the Winchester ’73, which 
fired brass centerfire .44s with 
black powder.) 

Theodore Roosevelt tried the 
Sharps and the Ballard Express 
and settled on a Winchester. 

Jack London wrote of Win- 
chesters in the South Seas when 
savages attacked the crews of ships. 


We’ve made 3 million of these 
rifles and carbines, mostly 30-30s 
and .32s. 

This year we’ve added a 44 
Magnum. 

You might wonder why we still 
call it the °94 instead of something 
more modern. 

In 75 years, we haven’t found 
much aboutit we wanted to change. 

WINCHESTER @) 


We won’t sell a gun we haven’t fired ourselves 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN, 275 WINCHESTER AVE. NEW HAVEN, CONN 06504. AVAILAGLE IN CANADA. 


A Volkswagen dealer will gladly sell you one. 


Obviously. 

What's not so obvious, however, is 
why you would gladly buy one. 

So we'll give you a little clue: 

See that sign by the windshield? That's 
what you get for buying that thing. 

A 100% guarantee.* 

Don't laugh. It's a beautiful thing in it- 


self. Because it covers the big things that 
can plague you in a used car: 

Engine. Transmission. Brakes. Axles. And 
electrical system. 

So if anything goes wrong with any of 
those parts within 30 days or 1000 miles 
(whichever comes first), worry not. 

The VW dealer guarantees 100° 


7o to 


repair or replace it. And it 
you a cent. 
Not every car he gets in trade gets that 
guarantee, either. Only those that pass a 
tough 16-point inspection 
earn his guarantee sign. 
Which is your sign. Of a 
car that's really beautiful. 


» deale 5 100% ; i issi i t 
*The dealer guarantees 100% to repair or replace the engine, transmission, reor oxle, front oxle assemblies, brake system and electrical system for 30 days or 1000 miles, whichever comes first. 


TRLE. W ant to know the anal temperatures of 
Alaskan sled dogs? Or be brought up 

eeTOser to date on the biology of the biting 
midge? The taxpayers have financed solemn 
studies of both subjects. The undertail warmth 
of sled dogs apparently is considered essential 


Knowledge is a wonderful thing, but to the conquest of space. And for the sake of 
defense, the Pentagon has paid $7,200 for 


does the U.S. really need to spend intimate information about the biting midge, 
$15 billion a year to study such things asa two-winged fly found in Taiwan. The Penta- 
the anal temperatures of sled dogs? Or gon has also spent $55,000 to study the mos- 


the mating habits of biting midges? quitos of Malaysia and $11,000 to learn more 
about the birds of Bhutan. 


It’s all part of a great giveaway game called 


R&D, for research and development. Anything 
bearing this magic label receives federal mil- 


lions with few questions asked. Other exam- 


ples include the following: 
> In 1968 the U.S. Army paid $20,000 to a 
professor at the University of Chile to report 


on the nervous system of the Chilean squid. 


> A quarter-million dollars recently went to a 
group of researchers who probed the feelings 
of 1,500 Puerto Ricans and reported that the 


wealthy were happier than the poor, the healthy 


happier than the sick. 
> A 1966 federal grant of $32,900 went to a 


museum in Iceland for a study of the popula- 


tion patterns of the northern grouse. 
The R&D game is played with blue chips. 


BY DREW PEARSON and 
JACK ANDERSON 


illustrated by chas b slackman 
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This fiscal year R&D programs will cost the taxpayers 
a whopping $15 billion—a phenomenal increase over 
the $1 billion spent two decades ago, or even the $8 
billion spent in 1960. Next fiscal year it is being scaled 
down somewhat. 

Firms specializing in R&D have sprung up amid all 
this lush Treasury greenery like dandelions in the 
spring. In the Washington area, the research and de- 
velopment industry has mushroomed from 13 outfits 
in 1941 to more than 400 today. They range in size 
from one-man and two-man operations to large corpo- 
rations. They are all getting fat on federal money. 

Take the case of Merle Thomas, of the Merle 
Thomas Corporation of Kensington, Maryland. While 
teaching at a local university, Thomas took the advice 
of a friend and submitted a bid for a research contract. 
He landed the contract, then another that netted him 
over half-a-million dollars. Today he has a staff of 
more than 100. 


Inc., founded last year by-29-year-old Sanford 

D. Greenberg, a former science adviser to 
President Johnson. Adhering to the principle that 
contacts generate contracts, Greenberg hired for- 
mer Food and Drug Commissioner James Goddard 
and Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman. Within 
months, EDP Technology was earning millions do- 
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ing research for NASA and the Labor Department. 

Some research, undoubtedly, is well worth the cost. 
Few conscientious Americans will begrudge expendi- 
tures that help mankind reach into space, conquer 
cancer or improve weather prediction. But all too 
much government-supported research is worthless, 
irrelevant or a duplication of existing information. 
The new knowledge man has gained on such absorb- 
ing topics as the Lisu tribe of northern Thailand 
($43,687) or the dental arches of Australian aborig- 
ines ($48,687) could scarcely have been worth the 
price tag. 

Yet R&D has become as sacrosanct around Wash- 
ington as motherhood or the FBI. Politicians dare not 
speak against it lest they appear to oppose progress. 
Thus, almost any project, program or pitchman’s plan 
tagged “research” goes unquestioned. 

R&D has become such a boondoggle that even some 
scientists who benefit from the grants are growing un- 
easy. Science, the magazine of the august American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, occasion- 
ally spoofs the situation. The magazine publishes in- 
terviews with the fictitious and farcical Dr. Grant 
Swinger, director of Breakthrough Institute and chair- 
man of the Center for the Absorption of Federal 
Funds. (Its motto: “As long as you’re up, get me a 
grant.”) Doctor Swinger’s irreverence for random 
research is typified in this interchange: 
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TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


Q. Specifically, what are some of the examples of 
the Center's work? 

A. Well, the Center staff members have resolved 
the conflict between teaching and research. 

Q. How? 

A. By doing neither. 


overnment agencies have found R&D a partic- 
Gir attractive outlet for any unused funds 

that may be still on hand at the end of the 
fiscal year. Bureaucrats are mortally opposed to turn- 
ing money back to the Treasury. This might give 
Congress the idea they don’t need all the money they 
are allotted, which could result in the worst calamity 
to befall a federal agency: an appropriations cut. 
Before the books are closed each June 30, therefore. 
the bureaucrats hastily rustle up research projects to 
deplete any budget surplus. 

Some of the research is so ridiculous that it would 
be funny, except that the joke is on the taxpayers. 
These foolish projects usually are concealed beneath 
vague language and technical jargon and buried in 
an anthill of small print in order to escape Congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

Above all other specialists in spending, the Penta- 
gon’s brass hats are the most lavish with research 
funds, which they literally scatter around the world 
like green confetti. In fiscal 1969 the Pentagon poured 


More than 400 firms are getting fat 
on the federal research budget. 
They range from one-man outfits, to 
colleges, to giant corporations 


OCTOBER 1969 


out $8 billion for R&D, much of it only remotely re- 
lated to defense. Sen. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
recently became so incensed over military intrusion 
into the social sciences that he inserted a 13-page list 
of questionable Pentagon studies into the Congres- 
sional Record. 

They included a $62,000 grant to the Langley 
Porter Institute for a study of facial expressions and 
gestures as an aid to communication; $20,000 to the 
University of Malaysia to study “the weathering of 
rocks under humid, tropical conditions”; $16,000 to 
Australia’s Adelaide University for research on ‘“‘water 
and electrolyte economy of desert aborigines and in- 
digenous New Guineans”; $13,300 to Federal Uni- 
versity of Bahia, Brazil, for research concerning the 
“pathogenesis of diarrhea in severe strongyloidiasis” 
(translated, this is a roundworm disease in horses); 
and $50.000 to the Israel Institute of Applied Social 
Research for an “investigation of leadership qualities 
of kibbutz-raised young men.” 

It is evident from this worldwide spending that the 
Pentagon is a soft touch for foreign as well as domestic 
researchers. Indeed, 440 Pentagon research projects 
are now in progress in 44 foreign countries. Only com- 
munist countries are excluded from the Pentagon’s 
largesse. The Defense Department justifies this strange 
passion for the most obscure data from the most re- 
mote lands, in the words of a Pentagon pitchman, by 
calling the research grants “a peacefare program.” For 
those who thought “peacefare” was the prerogative of 
the State Department, it should be pointed out that the 
Pentagon has money to splurge, while the State De- 
partment doesn’t. 


ost defense R&D, of course, is devoted to de- 
M veloping new weapons. From the research 

seeds have mushroomed: a crowded tech- 
nological garden of missiles, electronic paraphernalia 
and other weaponry, All these bear multibillion-dollar 
fruit for the big defense contractors, which scramble 
eagerly for the research grants. For the company that 
does the research, almost invariably, winds up with 
the production contract. Some examples from 1968: 
> The McDonnell-Douglas Corporation, which manu- 
factures the Interceptor rocket for the antiballistic 
missile system, wangled $224,355,000 in. research 
grants. To put the findings into production, the com- 
pany was awarded other contracts worth well over a 
billion dollars. 
> The Martin-Marietta Corporation, which manu- 
factures the Spring rocket for the ABM, got $172,- 
844,000 in research grants, a stupendous $4 billion in 
production contracts. 
> General Electric received half-a-billion dollars for 
research, almost $1.5 billion for production. 
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The poor are still poor, but researchers have 


The research decisions which determine what 
weapons the U.S. should build are made largely by 
industry men who leave their companies for brief 
periods to run the Pentagon’s R&D. After two or three 
years as Pentagon policy-makers, they return to their 
companies to work on contracts they generated while 
they were in the public service. 


been lavished on armaments that should have been 

scrapped or never built in the first place. The re- 
search chiefs, who have been planted in the Pentagon 
by military manufacturers, often seem more interested 
in producing profitable contracts than effective weap- 
ons. Result: an alarming number of new weapons 
have turned out to be impractical or obsolete. 

Most weapons research is farmed out to 500 of the 
largest corporations in the nation: Lockheed Aircraft, 
General Dynamics and on down the list. The Penta- 
gon also keeps 16 contract research centers, known 
less formally as “think tanks,” in business. These 
come in all shapes and sizes, and include such dis- 
tinguished institutions as the Stanford Research In- 
stitute, MIT’s Lincoln Laboratories, the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, Johns Hopkins University’s Applied 
Physics Laboratory, and the Aerospace Corporation. 
Last year, these think tanks aggregated $304 million 
for their thoughts. 

Although they describe themselves piously as non- 
profit institutions, someone is making a profit. Aero- 
space’s president, for instance, receives a $90.000 
yearly salary—more than triple what Pentagon re- 
searchers are paid for thinking about the same prob- 
lems. His two top deputies are paid $66,000 and 
$60,000 respectively. Gen. Maxwell Taylor heads the 
Institute for Defense Analyses at $49,200 salary—a 
tidy supplement to his military retirement pay. 

Nor is the work too strenuous. One scientist, re- 
tained by a research organization to think for the 
government, chortled happily: “I can sit on my front 
porch or in my easy chair, and nobody knows whether 
I’m thinking or not.” Another research veteran con- 
fided that many reports are merely rewrites of previous 
research. The Pentagon has accumulated so much 
research that it sometimes becomes a research project 
to assemble the right research. 

Indeed, the Defense Department has so much 
money for research that it has developed a special 
program to spread it around. “Project THEMIS” was 
adopted three years ago “‘to stimulate the development 


Te: may explain why such staggering sums have 


of additional centers of defense relevant research.” 
THEMIS distributes funds to colleges and universities 
around the country, an enterprise that has served 
mainly to draw professors out of classrooms. THEMIS 
shelled out $28 million in fiscal 1969, will distribute 
another $33 million in fiscal 1970. 

If the taxpayers are unsettled by all this defense 
spending, the Defense Department has produced still 
another study to reassure them. A Pentagon-paid 
“scientific study” by the Logistics Management In- 
stitute has concluded solemnly that defense contrac- 
tors really carn smaller profits than do companies 
engaged in civilian production, This dubious “‘scien- 
tific” discovery is based upon voluntary mail ques- 
tionnaires. 

It is uncanny how often these subsidized studies 
reach the precise conclusion sought by the agency 
that pays for them. Any hostile findings are usually 
swept under a secrecy level. The Pentagon is partic- 
ularly resourceful at classifying research that might 
embarrass the brass hats. But the civilian agencies are 
also adept with the secrecy stamp. The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, for instance, got back unwelcome 
results from a $650,000 study of the proposed super- 
sonic transport. The agency had planned to make the 
studies public until they turned out to be highly critical 
of the program, With some fast wrist action, the 
critical reports were stamped “For Official Use Only.” 


s in other areas the civilian agencies are out- 
A spent in R&D by the Defense Department. But 
they have managed valiantly to dream up re- 
search projects every bit as silly as those commissioned 
by the Pentagon. The Agriculture Department, for ex- 
ample, recently financed a project entitled “A Study 
of the Canadian Tobacco Auctions.” And the National 
Institutes of Health indulged a costly curiosity about 
“the social history of French medicine, 1789-1815.” 
The Housing and Urban Development Department 
spent $30,000 of the taxpayers’ money last year to 
find out what should have been obvious: that word 
on HUD programs was not reaching state and city 
administrators. For the $30,000. HUD received only 
10 copies of the report. Any local administrators who 
wanted to improve their communications with HUD 
were obliged to pay $4.50 for a copy. 

A few years ago, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion put up $100,000 for a study of the public reaction 
to its programs. The project was completed, and the 
100 grand was paid. But few people ever saw the 
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become rich on the federal poverty program 


results. “I took one look at the study and saw that it 
was horrible,” recalls the FDA official to whom the 
report was delivered. “The researchers used loaded 
questions in their interviews with the public. On top 
of that. the results were in direct conflict with a fair- 
labeling bill that the Administration was pushing. | 
took the report. stashed it away in a desk drawer and 
hoped nobody would ask for it. Nobody ever did. As 
far as I know, that report is still stashed away in my 
old drawer.” 


puter system to help relay and store informa- 

tion for hospital radiologists. Commissioned by 
the National Center for Radiological Health. the study 
was widely hailed as an outstanding example of the 
benefits of federal research programs. The bureaucrats 
later learned that they had squandered $100,000 on a 
system that was remarkably similar to one put into 
operation three years earlier in Sweden. The one 
minor difference was that the Swedish system was 
more sophisticated yet easier to use. 

The Transportation Department called upon the 
public-relations consulting firm of Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy, of Washington, D.C., to find out why traffic 
accidents continue to rise despite the wide publicity 
given gruesome accident statistics. For a little less than 
$10,000 the researchers sent out 729 questionnaires 
to the news media. And the firm also organized a 
two-day bash at Airlie House—a popular bureaucrats’ 
retreat located some 30 miles from the capital—to 
ponder the problem. For all their efforts, the research 
team came up with conclusions they could have ob- 
tained for the price of a few beers at the National 
Press Club bar: newsmen thought the Department of 
Transportation’s safety publicity was “outmoded and 
less than adequate.” The situation. however, was not 
completely hopeless. The researchers recommended 
additional research on how to bring the program up to 
date—which Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy was promptly 
hired to conduct. 

Postal authorities recently announced the deyelop- 
ment of a new safety belt for postal vehicles. The new 
design, said authorities. made use of “existing hard- 
ware,” and was developed by the Post Office’s own 
engineers. But the publicists failed to mention a 
$282,816 contract they had previously awarded to the 
All American Engineering Co. of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, to develop a restraint system. Asked about 
this, the bureaucrats conceded that the All American 


J ohns Hopkins University in 1968 devised a com- 
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contract had been “concluded” after payments of 
$167,850. However, no mention was made of the fact 
that the new safety belt was a lap-type arrangement, 
and that federal standards now being drawn up will 
require postal vehicles to be equipped with shoulder- 
harness belts. 

Research grants have been proliferating like Al 
Capp’s schmoos throughout the federal bureaucracy. 
In fiscal 1968. for example. NASA budgeted $4.3 
billion for R&D; the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, $1.4 billion; the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, $1.5 billion. Even the Bureau of Public 
Roads. which occupies only a tiny corner of govern- 
ment, financed 825 studies worth $35 million. 

Ironically, the poverty field has brought prosperity 
to researchers. The poor are still poor. but students of 
the poor are richer. Some examples: 
> In 1965 and 1966 alone, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity spent $12,333,547 on 88 research and 
evaluation contracts and grants. 

m It cost the General Accounting Office over 
$100.000 to find out that a Washington, D.C., anti- 
poverty operation had misspent $2,100. 

> National Analysts of Philadelphia received $39,000 
to question young people who wrote letters in response 
to a rock-’n’-roll show with a poverty theme. 

The House Government Operations Committee 
even commissioned a study on studies. The members 
wanted to know how federal money was being spent 
on social research. The predictable result: a four- 
volume masterpiece. well-padded with magazine re- 
prints, memos. bibliography, and all the other addenda 
guaranteed to lend heft. if not light, to the subject. 


on R&D. the federal government has published 

a helpful book entitled, “Small Business and 
Government Research and Development.” For two 
bits the Government Printing Office will mail the book 
to any interested person. It contains all the informa- 
tion necessary to start a firm, land that first contract 
and keep the contracts coming. The book makes this 
encouraging comment on the potential rewards: 

“Contract research may also yield two important 
by-products... (1) potential commercial application, 
and (2) government production contracts.” 

With unbureaucratic candor, the book discloses the 
key to R&D contracts: “Continuous personal contact 
with the staff of the contracting agencies is a means 
of keeping informed about [Continued on page 101) 
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TRUE’S WHO | BILL DRAKE 


POP RADIO'S TOP JOCK 


He may have a tin ear, but this young music merchant has 
found ways to turn his ideas into gold 


m You're driving down a turnpike. Bored by the roll- 
ing hills and the oil-streaked ribbon of concrete that 
slides endlessly under the car, you start looking for 
music on the radio. And you find a little of it—a very 
little. What you get mostly, on station after station, 
is disk-jockey chatter and a stream of back-to-back 
commercials for used cars, local department stores, 
patent medicines, foot powder and hair preparations. 
Vaguely irritated, you reach out for the radio and 
shut the damn thing off. 

If that kind of radio bugs you, it bugs Bill Drake 
even more. But unlike you and me, he’s in a position 
to do something about it. Not incidentally, he’s be- 
come a very rich young man in the process. Because 
of his influence, scores—perhaps hundreds—of radio 
stations no longer sound that way. 

Bill Drake. a 32-year-old former disk jockey from 
Georgia, is a program consultant—a man who advises 
radio stations what to put on the air. He is by no 
means the only one in the business, but he is the acknowl- 
edged champion. Drake advises nine stations what 
music to play and how to pro- 
eram it. For this service, the 
company he heads reportedly 
is paid $100,000 per station 
per annum—that’s $900,000 
a year. 

And Drake is spreading out. 
He has set up a second busi- 
ness—a system by which sta- 
tions can be programmed by 
computer. The computer se- 
lects the music. plays it, puts on 


the right commercials at the right time and even broad- 
casts the news, which is pretaped in cassettes. Twenty- 
four FM stations have signed up for this kind of in- 
stant programming. With the other stations, that 
makes a total of 33 stations under Drake’s direction. 

Most professionals in broadcasting agree that Bill 
Drake is the most powerful man in American radio 
today. He is also the most powerful figure in American 
popular music. Record manufacturers, singers, song- 
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writers, music publishers, all depend on “air play” to 
make their wares into hits, and Drake is in a position 
to do them an awesome amount of good. Drake says 
that he doesn’t play favorites. His company, he says, 
programs only records that the public wants and that 
fit his own conception of good programming. 

It could be argued that Drake’s is only a world of 
disk jockeys and pop music, and who cares? But, 
aside from the fact that it is a billion-dollar business, 
which alone gives it importance, pop music today is 
also generally conceded to have far-reaching psycho- 
logical and even political ramifications. Pop musie 
has always had a more wide- 
spread influence than people re- 
alize. but today it is bigger than 
ever before. For, unlike politi- 
cal slogans, which are read and 
soon forgotten, the words to 
songs are memorized by mil- 
lions of young people, to be- 
come part of their thought 
patterns. Pop music is one of 
the most effective forms of 
brainwashing ever developed by 


Working out of his sprawling Bel Air 
home, which he has wired to the rafters 
for sound, young Bill Drake (above) pre- 
pares to audition a fresh batch of taped hits. 
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"Giving the public what 


man, and Drake controls a lot of it, and what he does 
not program (acid rock, protest music) is fully as 
significant as what he does program. Make no mistake 
about it, Bill Drake is a very important man. 

Who is he, where did he come from, and how did 
he get where he is? 

Drake is a gangling man of six-foot-five with a mop 
of brown hair hanging across his forehead. He looks 
like a retired basketball player. which he is. 

He was born Phillip Yarbrough in Waycross, 
Georgia. a sleepy and typically southern town near the 
Florida border. A hint of the South still infuses 
Drake’s speech, though it is modified by the profes- 
sional baritone resonance characteristic of men who 
have worked as radio announcers. He changed his 
name to Bill Drake because he thought it would pro- 
ject more clearly in radio. 

He attended Georgia Teachers College (now Georgia 
Southern) on a basketball scholarship, intending to 
be an athletic coach. But he damaged a knee. already 
weakened by a high-school injury, during his fresh- 
man year. “The knee just wouldn’t hold,” he remem- 
bers. “For stop and start. forget it. So I lost interest 
in college. And I’d always been interested in radio.” 

He’d begun dabbling in it, in fact, in high school, 


working Saturday afternoons as a disk jockey at 
WMGR in Bainbridge, Georgia. Now he went to work 
for the station full-time. Ambition soon began itching 


Drake shoots pool the same way he does business: 
with cool efficiency. And when he holds an im- 
promptu conference with an associate, he wastes no 
words, is expert at making quick, firm decisions. 
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it wants” has given Bill Drake the good life 


him. He was offered a job in Atlanta. Toby Dowdy, 
WMGR’s owner, told him. “I know this is something 
you gotta do. But you're gonna find when you get 
up there’—for people in Bainbridge. Atlanta is up 
there—“that some of those people aren’t real folks, 
and they won’t treat you honest. But you go on, and 
when you find out it isn’t what you think it is, you 
give ol’ Toby a call and come back.” 

Drake never turned back. But he did become disil- 
lusioned with radio in Atlanta. “You have visions.” 
he said recently. “of what radio will be like. And of 
course it isn’t that way at all. Certain things bothered 
me from the time I first started in radio. If it was 
around Christmastime. and they were selling a lot of 
spots. they'd play three records an hour. I says to my- 
self. “As soon as I can progress beyond the smaller 
markets, I’m sure it’s going to improve.’ And it does, 
to a certain degree. 

“But you still found the situation where the sales 
department created gimmicks they could sell. Pro- 
gramming still was controlled by sales. Most of your 
management and station ownership have come out of 
the sales end of it.” 

From Atlanta Drake moved to California, where he 
went to work for KYNO in Fresno. The station’s 
owner. Gene Chenault. liked his theories and told him 
he was wasting his time broadcasting. He made Drake 


program director of the station, and when Drake’s 


skill at psyching out what the public wanted to hear 
raised the station’s ratings. Chenault asked him to be 
program director of a second station he owned in 
Stockton, California. Here. too. the ratings rose. and 
Chenault knew he was into a good thing. What worked 
for two stations should work for many more; he pro- 
posed to Drake that they set up a consulting service. 
Thus Drake-Chenault Enterprises came into being. 
Chenault still runs the business end of it. “And keeps 
me calmed down,” Drake adds. And what works him 
up? “Inefficiency.” 

They soon landed their first important fish: station 
KHJ in Los Angeles. In March, 1965. Drake-Chenault 
became program consultants to the station, which had 
a long. sad record as a loser. It had tried a wide va- 
riety of formats. to no avail. Drake began hammering 
on a slogan of “Much More Music,” backing it up by 
playing more records per hour—l4 of them—than 
the competition: staging contests to generate listener 
involvement: and promoting the word “boss” in con- 
nection with the station. Boss is a Negro ghetto term 
meaning “best” that had been picked up by the Cali- 
fornia surfing crowd. KHJ featured “boss radio” 
aimed at the residents of “Boss Angeles.” 

To make room for the extra music. Drake began 
cutting down on disk-jockey chatter. “Disk jockeys all 
think they’re personalities.” he says. “And very few 
of them are. | tell them, [Continued on page 86] 


Drake's Bel Air house is situated well above the smog 


line where pool and outdoor bar make relaxed liv- 
ing easy. Bul as a busy music man he’s often on the 
road, keeping ear to ground with radio execs like 


Sebastian Stone of WOR-FM New York (seated above). 
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New cars, built for go and styled to look it 


DETROIT: 1970 


@ Here are zesty new machines to celebrate 
the new decade — the stirring seventies. 
They’re sportingly styled, engineered for ve- 
locious performance. Javelin (left) is lower, 
longer, offers an optional “boar-hide” vinyl 
landau roof, a vigorous 325 hp., 390 cu. in. 
power plant, a Ram Air hood scoop. Shorter, 
agile AMX (right) is also available with 390 
cu. in. engine. Front disk brakes are available 
on both Javelin and AMX. If you stop too 
short, both vehicles boast new Chemcor 
windshields whose resilience will protect 
your face. Pontiac Firebird (below), a squat, 
nimble muscle car whose bow is mostly un- 
dentable plastic, is available with a variety of 
power plants from the standard 250 cu. in. 
six to the fire-breathing 400 cu. in. V-8. 
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Ford Torino Cobra (right) doesn’t look as bulky as last year’s. Fastback roof is slightly 
scooped out toward rear to eliminate bulbous look. Ford says Cobra is for “street or strip.” 
429 cu. in. Cobra Jet engine should make its rear tires smoke in either place. Dodge 
Challenger (far right, top) is line’s shortest, handiest new machine. “Special Edition” 


features overhead consolette with warning lights for fuel, doors, seat belts. Optional 383 
cu. in. engine has plenty of moxie. Cadillac Eldorado (far right, center) is the shortest, most 
sporting Cadillac—120 in. wheelbase—only one with front-wheel drive. It now boasts the 
world’s biggest passenger car engine—500 cu. in., 400 hp. Plaque on car is emblazoned 
“8.2 litre.” Plymouth GTX (bottom, right) is a hot “intermediate.” Behind either of its high- 
performance engines—the three carburetor 440 cu. in. or the 426 cu. in. hemi—is a new 
wood-grained instrument panel available with a big tachometer and clock. Pontiac GTO 
(below) has been restyled but still has distinctive nose-cum-bumper of Endura plastic 
which should poke its way through the air very quickly if you order the 455 cu. in., 370 hp. 
Ram Air IV engine. Less potent, more economical power plants are available. 
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Dodge Charger R/T (left above) is the hot one in the 
Charger lineup. The standard R/T sports a ‘Six Pak,” 
three carburetor, 440 cu. in. engine. If you’re power 
mad, the brutish 426 cu. in. hemi is optional. Note 
bumper which loops right around grill. Mercury Cou- 
gar Eliminator (above) with spoilers fore and aft, and 
a hood scoop, is based on the Cougars that com- 
peted successfully in the Trans-Am races. Nascar- 
type 429 cu. in. mill is optional. Mercury Cyclone 
Spoiler (right) thrusts gunsight cross-hair grill at you. 
Spoilers under grill and on rear deck are to aid road 
adhesion. Brawny competition suspension and 429 
cu. in. engine are standard. Ford Mustang Mach | 
(left) is kissing cousin of Mustang which set 295 
USAC records at Bonneville. 429 cu. in. Cobra Jet 
HO engine and jiggling hood scoop are available. 
Plymouth Hemi ’Cuda (below), no longer a fastback, 
is a tough little beast with a savage 426 cu. in. hemi. 
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JUMBO JETS SET NEVV 


@ When TWA puts its new 
747’s into domestic service 
in January, it will be flying 
the roomiest, most comfort- 
able jets ever. 

The planes will be about 
80 feet longer than the pres- 
ent 707’s. Passenger com- 
partments will be 20 feet 
wide and have two aisles. 

More space means fewer 
rumpled looks for passen- 
gers. So now you can look 
your best aloft as well as on 
the ground. 

At left, from left: first, a 
shaped leather coat by 
Stanley Blacker, $175, and 
Skai cargo bag, $43. Next, 
calf trench coat by Allen 
Case, $600. Last, a Vinyon 
and nylon coat by Stanley 
Blacker, $175, and Samson- 
ite Handi-Pak, $24.95. 

Facing page, from left: 
Barron Anderson cotton twill 
raincoat, $75, with shaped 
tweed hat by Knox, $13.50; 
plaid wool maxi raincoat 
with matching trousers by 
Pierre Cardin of American 
fabric by Raeford Worsted; 
Harbor Master 12-button 
raincoat, $65, with wide-brim 
hat by Dobbs, $20. 
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With Boeing's huge new 747’s ready to fly passengers in 
January, some new ideas about travel fashions are in the air 
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Above, left, knit jacket, 
$125, and houndstooth 
slacks, $40, by Allen Case, 
with denim shirt by Van 
Heusen, $7.50. Right, knit 
blazer and slacks of Amer- 
ican wool by John Weitz. 

-At left, donegal tweed 
three-piece suit, $165, by 
Franklin Bober for Clinton 
Swan; and Stanley Blacker 
double-breasted suit, with 
leather buttons, of Raeford 
Worsted fabric. 

Facing page, above: Da- 
cron double-knit casual suit 
by John Paul Goebel, $60. 

At right, from left: first, a 
single-button worsted suit 
designed by Franklin Bober 
for Clinton Swan, with Ex- 
cello shirt. Next, Palm Beach 
American wool pinstripe 
suit, $89.95, with Wren shirt. 
Then, an Allen Case single- 
breasted business suit with 
tie by Charlo Neckwear. Fi- 
nally, a Hardy Amies double- 
breasted ventless jacket, 
$135. All shoes by Verde. 
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CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT 


I've had problems — with my knees, my coaches, 
my restaurant and Pete Rozelle. Some of them 
| solve and some | just go on laughing about 


CAN'T WAIT 
UNT 
TOMORROW... 


‘cause | get better-looking every day 


BY JOE WILLIE NAMATH 
WITH DICK SCHAAP 


ILLUSTRATED BY BOB PEAK 


| hang out with a beautiful bunch of guys. | mean, they’re 
great, they really are. Nice guys. Like Albert Anastasia and 
Abe Reles and Frank Costello and Longy Zwillman. 

If you go by what you read in some magazines, that’s my set. 
You know, we all just sit around my apartment and shoot dice. 

I'm afraid my real friends aren’t quite so glamorous. Most 
of them don’t even know how to shoot dice. My friends know 
how to have a good time, and that’s why they're my friends. | 
like guys who enjoy a good laugh, who keep things moving, who 
don't take me or life too seriously. 

| guess all my friends and | deserve each other. We're all a 
little crazy. And we're all bachelors. | don’t understand why 
there aren't any married guys in our crowd. | don’t understand 

Copyright © 1969 Random House, Inc. Excerpted from the forthcoming book 


“1 Can't Wait Until Tomorrow .. .'Cause | Get Better-Looking Every Day”’ 
to be published by Random House, Inc. 
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why their wives don’t want married guys hanging around 
with us. 

Of all the guys | see much these days, the one I've known 
the longest is Al ‘‘Hatchet'’ Hassan. Al got his nickname 
when he was a little kid because he looked like a hatchet. 
He looks a helluva lot better now. He looks like an ax. 
Hatchet teaches speech at the University of Maryland, and 
| know he’s a good teacher. When | used to have to say 
the plural of “you,” | usually just mumbled ‘‘younse."’ Now, 
thanks to Hatchet, | pronounce ‘‘younse”’ very clearly. 

| met Hatchet when | was a senior in high school, travel- 
ing around inspecting college campuses. More than 50 
colleges were after me—for my good looks, | guess—and 
one of them was Maryland. When | flew to Washington to 
visit the school, Hatchet met me at the airport. He was 
the student manager of the Maryland football team, and 
he came from New Castle, Pennsylvania, right near my 
hometown, Beaver Falls, and we hit it off right away. He'd 
heard about me from his friends at home and he really 
wanted me to go to Maryland. After | met him, | went to a 
lot of other college campuses and, from every campus, | 
sent Hatchet a postcard. | don’t know why those postcards 
made him nervous. 


aryland was my first choice. In order to get 
into Maryland, | had to get a mark of 750 ina 
scholastic achievement exam. The first time 
| took the test, in the spring of my high-school 
senior year, | scored in the low 730's. | de- 
cided to take the test again in August. When Hatchet came 
home for the summer, we spent almost every night together, 
running around, having fun, looking forward to good times 
together at Maryland. Then | took the entrance exam again. 
Hatchet heard the result before | did. He phoned me and 
said, “You didn't make it, kid''—I had scored in the 740's 
this time—and he was damn near crying. | didn't feel too 
good myself. | was really disappointed. 

Hatchet told me that the Maryland coaches were phon- 
ing a few other schools to see about getting me in. One of 
the Maryland people got in touch with Alabama, and the 
next thing | knew an Alabama coach was at my house with 
a letter of intent for me to sign. | signed. Alabama and 
Maryland were just about the only schools that offered me 
completely legal scholarships—full tuition and fees, room 
and board and $75 a month laundry money. One school 
offered me $400 a month and $4,000 for a new car each 
year. | was tempted, but | turned it down. 

Looking back now, | know that not getting into Maryland 
was one of the best things that ever happened to me, 
There’s no way | could’ve learned as much football at 
Maryland as | did at Alabama. 

But when | first got to Alabama, | wasn't too happy. | 
felt out of place. | don't know why. Don’t all college fresh- 
men wear straw hats and checker-square jackets? | must've 
thought 15 times about quitting and taking a bonus and 
playing baseball. Early in my first year, | was studying one 
night—well, | was sitting at the desk, anyway—and a guy 
walked into my room. | had a picture of my girl from Beaver 
Falls on my dresser; she was the football queen, and in 
the picture, she was surrounded by her court. The guy 
pointed at the picture, and said, '‘That your girl, Joe?’ | 
didn’t even look up. | just said, ‘‘Yeah.'’ | didn’t realize he 
was pointing at one of the court, a black girl. The word 
got around that Joe Namath went with a black girl, and 
pretty soon people were calling me “‘Nigger-lover’’ and 
just plain “Nigger.’’ One of my teammates even told his 
parents, ‘‘You ought to see this nigger we got playing 
quarterback, This nigger's somethin’ else.’’ His parents 
were pretty damn surprised when | took off my helmet after 
one game and they saw | was white. | wasn’t a crusader or 
anything. Those people down there were just raised one 
way and | was raised another. | didn’t care if a guy was 


black, white or purple. It made no difference at all to me. 

| was homesick, and | probably would have left Alabama 
if it hadn't been for Ray Abruzzese. Ray’s from Pennsyl- 
vania, too, from South Philly, and he'd already been at 
Alabama for three years, and he showed me around, in- 
troduced me to people, took care of me. Ray's one of my 
roommates now, and he's one of the loosest people in the 
world. Nothing gets Ray up tight. 

| remember once Howard Cosell came over to see me in 
our apartment. Howard and | were sitting in the living room 
talking, and Howard was doing most of the talking, in his 
broadcast voice, telling me how lucky | was to have him 
visiting. Ray was asleep in his bedroom, and | guess 
Howard's voice woke him up. Ray came into the living room 
in his shorts, started walking toward the TV set, saw 
Howard and did sort of a double take. ‘‘Oh, you're here," 
Ray said to Cosell. ‘‘l was just coming in to turn you off."’ 

Ray played defensive halfback for the Jets my first three 
seasons, and we used to drive to and from practice together. 
We left our apartment in the rain one day, and Ray drove 
from 76th Street up to 94th without turning on the wind- 
shield wipers: ‘You gonna turn on the wipers? | said. ‘It’s 
raining pretty good.” 

“Oh, yeah, sure,’’ Ray said. 

He pushed the button to wash the windows. We drove 
for a block or two like that, the rain coming down and 
Ray washing the windows. ‘'Ray,"’ | said, ‘why don't you 
push that other button?” 

“Which one?” 

“The one where it says wipers.” 

“Oh,"' said Ray, “I didn’t know about that." 

Once, when we were in school; Ray drove home to Phil- 
adelphia with Jimmy Walsh, who's now one of my lawyers. 
Somewhere in Georgia or South Carolina, Ray was driving 
and Jimmy was sleeping. Ray shook Jimmy and woke him 
up. ‘When we reach the next town,’’ Ray said, ‘‘you drive 
for a while and I'll rest.” 

“Okay,’’ Jimmy said. "How far to the next town?” 

“Just another couple of minutes,’’ Ray said. ‘‘Justa mile 
or so. | passed a sign for it.” 

Jimmy sat there, waiting to take over, and five minutes 
went by, and then 10 minutes, and Ray still hadn't reached 
a town. “Hey, Ray,’’ Jimmy said, ‘‘you sure we're sup- 
posed to hit a town now?” 

Ray had driven the road from Alabama to Philadelphia 
maybe 50 times. *'l don’t understand it,’’ he said. ‘We 
should be there by now. | know | saw that sign. | know it 
said just one mile to that town.” 

“What town?” Jimmy said. 

“| remember the town,’’ Ray said. “l always go through 
it. It’s called ...er... Litter Barrel."’ 

Jimmy's been a friend of mine, too, ever since my first 
year at Alabama, When he was in law school and | was a 
senior, we shared a house in Tuscaloosa. | needed a mature 
stable influence; the trouble was so did Jimmy. Jimmy 
comes from New Brunswick, New Jersey, and, through 
Ray and me, his mother became a real Jets fan. Jimmy's 
mother once said to Ray, ‘'! watch all your games on tele- 
vision and | always wave to you, but you never wave back.” 

“Suré | do, Mrs. Walsh,’’ Ray said, ‘but you’re always in 
the kitchen when | wave.” 

Ray really says these things. I’m not making them up. 
No one could make up Ray Abruzzese. 

I'd already been at the University of Alabama for a year 
or two when | met Mike Bite who is also now one of my law- 
yers, We met on a golf course in Birmingham. Mike and his 
brother Richard are partners in the Birmingham law 
firm of Bite, Bite & Bite. Richard went to college at Auburn. 
For two weeks each year, the week before and the week 
after the Auburn-Alabama football game, Mike and Richard 
don't talk to each other. 

lt isn't easy for Mike not to talk. He's at his absolute 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


best on the golf course. He gives free lessons to anyone 
who plays with him. The only problem is that if Mike 
teaches anyone to play the way he does, the guy is in a lot of 
trouble. But Mike talks a great game. 

He and | and Hatchet went to Washington once—! was 
attending a Touchdown Club dinner—and we knew we had 
to catch a plane out of Washington about 5 o’clock in the 
morning. The three of us were sharing a room, and after 
the banquet, | got to the room about midnight. Mike was in 
bed, asleep, and Hatchet was watching TV. Hatchet and 
| decided to have a little fun. We woke up Mike and said, 
"C’mon, Mike, we got to catch that plane. Let’s go.” 

Mike jumped out of bed—he moves a lot like a speeded- 
up cartoon—and ran into the wall. Then he turned and ran 
into a chair. Finally he bounced into the bathroom and 
showered and shaved and put on a suit and a tie, and 
when he came out of the bathroom, | was in bed and 
Hatchet was sitting in front of the television set, laughing 
like hell. Mike looked at his watch and saw he'd been 
tricked. ‘‘The hell with you,”’ Mike said. ‘‘l'm not changing 
again.'’ He went back to bed with his suit and tie on. 

Mike was the lawyer who negotiated my original con- 
tract with the New York Jets, and I've got to say he did.a 
helluva job. They finally came up with a total package of 
$427,000, and | don't know whether that was for me to 
play football or to Keep Mike quiet. 


Nobody Loves a Rich Rookie 


One day in the summer of 1965, at the New York Jets’ 
training camp in Peekskill, New York, everybody on the 
club had to run a lap around the football tield—everybody 
except me. We'd just played a rookie game against the 
Boston rookies, and my knee and | were excused from run- 
ning. | stood on the side of the field and watched. | felt 
pretty bad about everybody else running except me. Of 
course, the other guys felt even worse about it. They all 
knew about my big bonus contract, and a lot of them, nat- 
urally, were just a little resentful. ‘‘What's the matter, 
rookie?’’ somebody yelled at me. ‘‘You too good to run? Your 
money weighing you down?" 

| sort of hung my head. 

Hell, if somebody had taken a popularity poll that day, | 
couldn't even have beat out Coach Weeb Ewbank. 

Sure, some of the Jets rode me when | first joined the 
team. | don’t blame them. If I'd been a veteran with the Jets 
in 1965, | probably would have resented me, too. A lot of 
those guys had been with the club when it was the New 
York Titans, when every payday was a cliff-hanger, when 
nobody knew if his next paycheck would clear the bank or 
bounce. If they hadn't resented my bonus, they wouldn't 
have been human. 

Not all the veterans were hostile—Curley Johnson kidded 
me just as cheerfully as he kidded everybody else—but most 
of them didn't exactly go out of their way to make me feel 
at home. They kind of gave me the cold shoulder. 

Just before the season began, we held a team meeting, 
only the players, no coaches present. A few of the guys 
stood up and talked about what we had to do to have a 
winning season, and then Mike Hudock, the offensive cap- 
tain, said, ‘‘Anybody got anything on his mind? Any com- 
plaints?” 

Man, | knew | had to say something. Everybody was wait- 
ing for me to say something. | got up. | wasn’t very diplo- 
matic; | guess | never am. “Some of you guys don’t like 
me,'' | said, ‘‘but | don't care, 'cause | don’t like you. | 
mean, | don’t know you very well, so | can’t really like you 


or dislike you, but from the way you act, | don't like you. 


All I’m asking is that you don’t judge me for the money or 
the publicity, that you let me get out on the field and play 
football. If you dislike me for anything other than the 
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money, tell me now. Let me know. If worse comes to worse, 
we'll do something about it—whatever way we have to,”’ 

The guys let up. They let me prove myself on the field. 

Three years later, the day before we opened the 1968 
season, Clive Rush, our offensive coach, walked up to me 
on the field in Kansas City. The rest of the team was run- 
ning a lap to loosen up; | was still watching. 

Clive was a little red in the face, like he always is when 
he’s feeling emotional. ‘‘Congratulations,”’ he said. 

| tried to remember what I'd done the night before, but 
! couldn’t think of anything spectacular. ‘'For what?" | said. 

“You won it,"’ Clive said. 

“Won what?” 

“The election,"’ he said. ‘You're captain of the offensive 
team," 

| was shocked. | was actually stunned. | was also pretty 
damn happy. | felt great. | could tell that between 1965 
and 1968 my teammates had really changed their attitude 
toward me. 

“What's the matter, Joe?"’ Curley Johnson yelled, as he 
ran by. ‘You too good to run?” 

This time | threw back my head and laughed. 


ext to my family, my friends and a healthy per- 

centage of the female population, the people 

whose company | like best are my teammates. 

We really came together in 1968, no cliques, 

no friction, no resentment, all of us working 
like hell to win the championship of the American Football 
League and all of us working like hell to have. a good time. 
Most of us were under 30, and we kind of represented the 
younger generation. We were into what's happening today 
in clothes, in music, all that sort of stuff, We went through 
training camp listening to The Fifth Dimension singing 
“Stone Soul Picnic,"’ and we went through the season lis- 
tening to Glenn Campbell singing ‘Wichita Lineman'’— 
still, when | think of the 1968 season, | think of those two 
songs before | think of anything else, even before | think of 
the Super Bowl game—and some of us dressed mod and a 
whole bunch of us grew moustaches from the day we lost to 
Denver until the day, a month and a half later, we clinched 
the Eastern Division title. 

We had all types. Take Don Maynard, for instance. Don 
is closer than nine is to 10; he just doesn’t believe in 
spending money. | remember once, my second or third 
year, we played a game in Oakland, and we weren't flying 
out of town till five or six hours after the game. Weeb got 
us together in the locker room and told us that there'd be 
some buses outside the ball park after the game to drive 
us to downtown San Francisco. Weeb said we'd all meet at 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel at 10 o'clock to go out to the 
airport. Everybody kind of liked the idea—it was a good 
chance to relax after the game—everybody except Don. He 
raised his hand. ‘'Coach?"’ 

Weeb looked at him. ‘‘Yeah, Don?" 

“Coach, what do you expect me to do, sit in that lobby 
for four hours?'’ Don said. ‘‘Ain’t you gonna give us some 
money to get a room so we can stretch out a while?" 

The rest of the guys cracked up. They were all figuring 
on going out and having fun. Curley Johnson, the clown of 
the club, grabbed Weeb's hat-and started passing it around 
the locker room. ‘‘C’mon,’’ Curley said, ‘‘everybody chip 
in for ole Don.'’ The guys started throwing money in the 
hat, and poor Don was so embarrassed he didn’t even take 
the collection. | mean, he really had to be embarrassed to 
pass up that collection. 

Randy Beverly and Cornell Gordon are the two imps of 
the locker room, always playing jokes, always messing 
around. | ride Cornell pretty good, | call him ‘‘Little Weeb,”’ 
and | tell him he looks like Weeb and he acts like Weeb, 
and he cringes every time | say it. He used to call me ‘‘Little 
Sonny,’’ because | was friendly with Sonny Werblin, who 
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owned the Jets at that time. He never did it in front of Mr. 
Werblin. Randy and Cornell are roommates, and they’re 
always clowning with me and my roomie, Jim Hudson. 

Hud's a lot like myself, like Ray Abruzzese and Billy 
Mathis and a few others. We’re kind of strange for football 
players; we believe in giving more than a half-dollar tip for 
a six-dollar dinner, Hud and | have had. some funny times 
together. Once, when we had a day off after a game on the 
West Coast, we went to Las Vegas, and | was sitting at the 
bar, talking with a girl, and Jim walked over to me and 
said, ‘Joe, give me a hundred. We'll go partners.” 

“No, Jim," | said. ‘| don't feel like gambling tonight.”’ 

“You don’t have to,'' Hud said. ‘Just give me a hundred 
and we'll go partners." 

“Right, Jim, right. Here." 

Hud came back 15 minutes later. ‘‘Joe,’’ he said. ‘‘Joe."’ 

I said, ‘Yeah, Jim?" 

“Give me another hundred. We'll go partners again."' 

‘| don't want to gamble tonight.” 

“C'mon now, dammit, we're going to win.” 

“Right, Jim, right. Here." 

Six times, Hudson came over and six times he collected 
$100 from me. ‘‘You don't know what in hell you're doing,” 
| said. ''] got to get into this.”’ 

So | walked over to the dice table, and somebody brought 
two stools for me and Jim to sit on. We needed the stools; 


Hudson had a dislocated hip, | had a fractured cheekbone,” 


and we were both a little weak. We were even weaker later. 

| started betting and, pretty soon, we were up about 
$5,000. It must've been beginner's luck. ‘'Hey, Joe,’ Hud 
said. ‘‘Let's go get a cup of coffee before the dice turn 
cold,” 

“Hell, no,’’ | said. ‘‘Let's stay here while they're hot." 

“C'mon, partner,’’ Hud said. ‘‘C’mon, Joe. Let's get 
some coffee." 

We drank some coffee, then went back to the table. We 
lost a little. It got to my turn to roll, and, all of a sudden, 
a lady walked right in front of me. 

“I'd like to play,'’ she said. 

| gave her a funny look, and Hud gave her a funny look, 
but somebody said, ‘‘Oh, c'mon, Joe, let her roll."’ 

“AIL right,"" | said. ‘You go ahead, lady." 

Hudson and | were betting pretty good, and the lady pro- 
ceeded to roll, in order, snake eyes, a three, a box car, a 
four and then a seven, and, quick as that, Hudson and | 
were wiped out completely. We were down $100. That's 
the only time | ever wanted to strangle a lady. 

| see Hudson a lot on the road, but back in New York, the 
guy | see the most is Bill Mathis, Bill's a bachelor. | mean, 
he’s a confirmed bachelor. The summer of 1968, he fell in 
love and he was engaged to get married. His girl left New 
York to go visit her mother, and one day Bill called her 
mother's house and asked to talk to his girl. The mother 
started crying, ‘Oh, Bill, oh, Bill, oh....”’ 

“What's the matter?" Bill said. 

“She left home,'' the mother managed to say. 

‘What do you mean—she left home?’ 

“She went off. Went off and got married. Married this 
old boy from down here." 

"She did what!"’ Bill screamed. He was in shock. 

A day or two later, after some good heavy drinking, Bill 
got a phone call from his ex-girl. ‘‘Bill,'’ she said, *‘I’m over 
in New Jersey with my husband, and I'd like to pick up the 
clothes of mine that are in your apartment. If you want your 
ring back, you’ve got to let us come over and get the 
clothes.” 

“Oh, yeah, sure,"’ said Bill, still not quite sober. “C'mon 
over and get the clothes.”’ 

Bill told me the story a few days later, and he said, 
“Gosh darn, here | am, making a little bit of money, and | 
love her and everything, and she pulls up with this guy that 
ain't been washed in three weeks, pulls up in a Volkswagen 


that's falling apart. And I've got to help them load the car. 
The man just took my wife away from me, and I've got to 
help him load that beat-up Volkswagen.” 

Bill announced after the Super Bowl he was giving up 
football to work full-time as a stockbroker. i'm glad he 
changed his mind. He's a helluva guy, a real gentleman. 
When | first joined the Jets, everybody was talking about 
“The Birdman"—'‘The Birdman’s coming in soon’’—and 
| kept wondering, ‘‘Who in hell’s The Birdman?’’ Mathis 
showed up at training camp*a week late—in those days, | 
couldn't imagine anyone coming to camp a week late—and 
everybody was so damn happy to see him. | took one look at 
his legs, and | knew why he was called The Birdman. 
Mathis'Il tell you he doesn't have skinny legs, but he's 
lying. 

Winston Hill is another one of my favorites. Winston is 
so strong, so tough. | think he’s the best offensive tackle 
in football, or at least one of the two or three best. There's 
nobody Winston can't block. 

Before | roomed with Hudson, | had no regular room- 
mate for a while, and when we were going to Birmingham 
to play an exhibition, Winstu.. told Weeb, ‘| want to room 
with Joe in Birmingham.” 

“You want to what?’' Weeb said. 

Winston's black—best black tennis player in Texas his- 
tory—and, you know, in Birmingham, they're not too big on 
integration. 

“Hell, put us together, coach,'' | told Weeb. ‘‘That'd be 
a lot of fun.” 

Weeb looked a little shook, | don't know what happened, 
but when we got down to Birmingham and got the room- 
ing list, Winston and | weren't together. 


e don't have any real trouble about race on 
our club any more, but a few years ago we 
had an incident that could've been real bad. 
A few of us were in a bar drinking, and one 
of the white veterans said to one of the 
young black players, ''You know, you're all right. You're a 
pretty good guy, | like you. You're a Negro, you know, but 
that Snell's a nigger.” 

| was standing next to the two guys, and | couldn't be- 
lieve I'd heard right. ‘‘Holy shit,” | said, ‘‘don’t start that 
stuff." 

The black guy said, ‘‘What do you mean, he's a nigger 
and |'m a Negro? What's that supposed to mean?”’ And he 
started giving the white guy hell, which he deserved. 

The story leaked out among the players, and Matt Snell 
was ready to explode. The next day, we had a team meet- 
ing, and the white guy apologized, and Mr. Werblin gave 
him hell, too. ‘‘We don’t want any of that here,"’ Mr. Werb- 
lin said. ‘‘That's like cancer. It grows and it grows and it 
kills you.” 

The meeting helped, but it took a long time to get Matt 
calmed down. He was really up tight, and | don’t blame him. 
Matt's got the respect of every man on the team: He's some 
football player, He can run—if he didn't have a bad knee, 
nobody'd touch him (Matt says the same thing about me)— 
and I've never seen anybody who blocks so good. Matt 
destroys people, 

It's important to me, playing quarterback, to have the 
total respect of my teammates. I'll never forget when, after 
the Orange Bowl game my senior year at Alabama, my 
teammates elected me captain. | actually cried, | was so 
happy. That was by far the biggest thrill of my football 
career, at least until the Super Bowl, and I'm still not sure 
the Super Bowl topped it. That was a beautiful moment in 
Alabama. 

| Know I've got the same respect now from my Jet team- 
mates that | had from my Alabama teammates. | didn't 
always have it; | didn’t always deserve it. At the end of the 
1967 season, when we elected our most valuable player, 
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| came in about sixth or seventh in the voting. A lot of peo- 
ple thought | should have resented that. | wasn’t resentful. 
| didn't have a good year. Hell, | wasn't the most valuable 
player on the team. | wasn’t even in the top two in my own 
mind. | forget whether | voted for Maynard or Sauer, but 
it was one of them. Maynard won, and he deserved it. 

Then, in 1968, my teammates did vote me the most 
valuable player on the Jets, even before we played in the 
Super Bowl, and | was pretty damn proud of that. | really 
had their respect. | remember, 10 days before the Super 
Bowl, we were all watching the movies of the league cham- 
pionship game against Oakland, and we all saw me throw 
the pass that George Atkinson intercepted. 

A year earlier, two years earlier, somebody might've 
yelled out a crack about that pass, calling it weak or bad 
or something like that. But not in 1968. Hell, no. In 1968, 
my teammates respected me too much for that. 

“Great pass, Joe,"’ yelled Curley Johnson. 


From Bruno to Bryant to Houdini 


It was early in the 1967 season, and at half time, the Bos- 
ton Patriots were beating us pretty badly. In the locker 
room, Weeb was a little nervous, a little emotional. He 
wanted to fire us up for the second half. At the end of a 
brief pep talk, Weeb shouted, ‘‘All right, you Colts, now 
get out there and win this baseball game!" 

We cracked up. Some of the guys almost fell on the floor 
they were laughing so hard. But we went out in the second 
half and, after trailing, 24-7, fought ourselves back into a 
24-24 tie. 

That's the funny thing about Weeb. Sometimes he may 
not know which team he's coaching, and sometimes he 
may not know which game we're playing, but, damn, the 
man gets results. It's hard to argue with results. 

Weeb is the only head coach ever to win titles in both 
the National Football League and the American Football 
League, but he does some of the strangest things. Once, 
before a game, he began giving us some static, telling us to 
make sure that we had enough guys out on the field for spe- 
cial teams, the kickoff team and the punting team, things like 
that. ‘If we don’t have 11 men out there, if we've got only 
nine or 10,'' Weeb said, ‘'l want somebody to yell and 
scream and make sure we get 11. But if we've got 12 men 
out there and nobody else says anything’''—Weeb's voice 
got real low—"'then don’t you say nothing.” | couldn't be- 
lieve it. 

Lots of times, | have trouble believing what Weeb tells 
me. I’ve always had the feeling that he'd lie to me in a 
minute, that | couldn't accept anything he said, Most of my 
teammates feel the same way; Weeb just drives Jim Hud- 
son up a wall. But if you ever accuse Weeb of lying, he'll 
look at you and say, ‘‘Now when have | ever lied to you?"’ 
You'll stop and think and you won't be able to remember 
one specific lie. Weeb always manages to slip out of it. 
That's why we call him Houdini. He’s a goldang magician. 

But, with all my arguments with him, I've got to give Weeb 
credit. He works like hell. He works harder than anyone I’ve 
ever seen. He's always the first man at the stadium and 
he's always the last man to leave. Day and night, he drives 
himself. | can't help feeling that football is his whole life. 

I've got to give Weeb credit, too, for knowing when to leave 
his players alone. He got a letter from the American Foot- 
ball League office in the middle of the 1968 season telling 
him to tell the Jets who were growing long sideburns and 
moustaches to shave them off. Weeb’s from the crew-cut 
school of football, but he never even mentioned the letter 
to us till after we'd clinched the championship. He knew 
that if he'd told us to shave, we'd have suggested that he 
go do something else. Weeb could tell that we were serious 
about the thing, and that we were still football players, 
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and we were winning, and we were all pulling together as a 
group. He had enough sense not to mess up that feeling 
we had going. 

Of all the coaches I've had, | suppose the only one | 
never really hated at least some of the time was Larry 
Bruno, my coach at Beaver Falls High School. Mr. Bruno 
was the first football coach to show a lot of confidence in 
me, both as a player and as a leader. I've played for dozens 
of coaches now—in college, in the pros, in All-Star games 
—and | put Larry Bruno up there with any of them. | know 
darn well that if | ever became a coach, |’d want to have 
Mr. Bruno working with me. He knows football. He works 
hard. He knows how to handle people. 

| remember after the first game my senior year in 
high school, after we beat Midland, 43-13—and we'd ex- 
pected Midland to give us a tough game—Mr. Bruno real- 
ized that we had a chance for a helluva season. The game 
was played on Friday night, and he decided to call a prac- 
tice session for Saturday morning. He thought it'd be good 
to have us loosen up, and he also thought it’d give him a 
chance to check right away on injuries. ‘Joe,"’ he told me 
in the locker room, “‘when we get on the team bus, I'm 
going to announce a practice for tomorrow morning, Now, 
| want you to let out a big cheer, ‘cause | know that if you're 
enthusiastic about practicing, everyone else will be, too." 
I did what Mr. Bruno asked me to do. | Jet out a cheer, and 
soon everybody was cheering, and we held practices every 
Saturday all year. | actually enjoyed going to those prac- 
tices. Of course, that was before | learned how to celebrate 
after a game. 

When | left Beaver Falls and went off to college, | met 
Paul Bryant, the Alabama coach, my first day inTuscaloosa. 
Somebody took me out to football practice, and Coach 
Bryant was up in the observation tower, watching and 
frowning and yelling. He waved his arms at me, so | climbed 
up the tower to him. He introduced himself, | introduced 
myself and we started talking. | didn't know what in hell 
he was talking about. We must've talked for 15 minutes, 
and out of the whole conversation, | only understood one 
word: He kept saying, ‘‘Stud,’’ talking about the ballplayers 
on the field. 


retty soon after that, once | started practicing with 

the freshman team, | got to understand Coach 

Bryant. He made sure | understood him. The fresh- 

men were scrimmaging the varsity third team one 

Monday night, and | ran to my left on an option 
play and, as | started to pitch out, somebody tackled me 
and the ball fell loose. | didn’t make a scramble for the ball. 
Hell, | couldn't; the guy who'd tackled me was still hold- 
ing me. Coach Bryant came out on the field and he said, 
“Goldarn it, Namath, it’s not your job just to pitch the ball 
out and Jay down there on the ground and not do anything. 
You don’t just lay there.’’ He kept grumbling, and | started 
walking back toward the huddle, just half listening to him, 
not looking at him, and, suddenly, he grabbed hold of my 
face mask and nearly lifted me off the ground. ‘‘Namath,” 
he said, ‘‘when I'm talking to you, boy, you say, ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and look me in the eye.” | said, ‘Yes, sir, yes, sir.” He 
scared me half to death. From then on, if Coach Bryant just 
said, ‘‘Joe,’’ even if | was 60 yards down the field, I'd 
sprint up to him, stop a yard away, come to attention and 
say, ‘Yes sir." 

My sophomore year, when | was the starting quarter- 
back, we were playing Vanderbilt, and | was having a miser- 
able day. Coach Bryant pulled me out of the game, and | 
was really angry. | threw my helmet down as | came off the 
field. Then | went over to the bench and sat down, and 
Coach Bryant came over and sat down next to me and put 
his arm around me. To the crowd, it must've looked like he 
was cheering me up. Cheering me up, hell; he was damn 
near squeezing my head off. “Boy,"’ he said, *‘don’t let me 
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ever see you come out of a ball game acting like that. Don't 
you ever do that again.” 

“Dammit, Coach," | said, ‘I'm not pissed off at you or at 
anybody else. I’m just pissed off at myself for playing so 
damn bad. | deserved to be taken out of the game.”’ 

“All right,"" Coach Bryant said. He understood me that 
time. 

Coach Bryant is some man. | hated him at times, but, 
outside my family and my close friends, there’s nobody in 
the world | respect more. He worked us so hard you just 
couldn't believe it. | know that if I'd been a tackle or a 
guard at Alabama, | wouldn't have lasted through college. 
Those guys used to come in after practice and walk straight 
into the shower with all their gear on, they were so beat. | 
felt guilty being able to stand up. 

Victory is what Coach Bryant believes in ahead of every- 
thing else, and he measures everything on that basis. He' s 
been asked whether | was the best quarterback he ever 
coached, and he says no, because Alabama lost four games 
in three years with me at quarterback; Pat Trammell ranks 
first with Coach Bryant, because Alabama lost only three 
games in the three years Pat played quarterback. 

One thing | learned from Coach Bryant was that if you 
want to be first class, you've got to act first class. He al- 
ways felt his team should have the best of everything, from 
the dorms we lived in to the hotels we stayed in. He wanted 


to make sure we believed we were the best, not cocky, but 


confident. | remember him saying lots of times before 
games, ‘‘Those ol’ boys y'awl playin’ jus’ don't have the 
class y'awl got. Why, hell, y ‘awl are wearin’ alligators while 
they're wearin’ Thom McAn’s.’ 


oach Bryant had a knack for throwing out funny 

lines at the most serious moments. Once, when 

some magazine came out with a story suggest- 

ing that the 1962 Alabama-Georgia game had 

been fixed—Coach Wally Butts of Georgia won 
a lot of money in a lawsuit over that story—Coach Bryant 
got hold of an early copy of the magazine and read the 
story out loud to us before practice. He got to the part where 
the magazine was trying to say that we’d been given the 
Georgia plays in advance and, because of that, we'd held 
them to only 37 yards rushing in the whole game. Coach 
Bryant stopped right in the middle of reading that section. 
He shook his head. ‘‘Why, hell,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s just too 
damn many yards.” 

Coach Bryant taught me a lot about football, but he 
didn’t mess around much with my passing style. One time 
| was hurt and | was standing on the sidelines just throw- 
ing the ball around. | couldn't get a good spiral, a good 
bullet that would zip right in there. Each pass would wob- 
ble a bit. Coach Bryant moseyed up to me and watched for 
a while. “You know, Joe,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘you’re having 
a little trouble with your throwing.”’ 

‘Yes, sir," I said. “lam.” 

He took the football out of my hands. ‘Well, it seems to 
me," he said, gripping the ball, “if you hold it this way 
and if you bring it up like this, . . .’ He stopped. ‘Oh, hell,”’ 
he said, ‘what am | doing trying to tell you how to throw 
the damn ball? You've thrown 10 times as many footballs 
as | have. What the hell can | tell you about throwing the 
football?"’ Coach Bryant flipped the ball back to me and 
walked away. 

Coach Bryant and | had a very close relationship, a spe- 
cial relationship that's continued since | left college. | re- 
spect the man and | like him and | get together with him— 
to play golf, for a drink, to talk—every chance | get. | know 
how much it must've hurt him when, in my junior year, he 
suspended me from the Alabama football team. It must've 
hurt him almost as much as it hurt me. 

The incident’s been written about a lot, but nobody's 
ever told the whole truth. What happened was that late in 


the season we had an open date, no game. Coach Bryant 
heard a rumor that | was drunk on Saturday afternoon and 
directing traffic in downtown Tuscaloosa. On Monday, we 
met at lunch and went into one of the guest rooms in the 
athletic dorm. 

‘Joe,’ he said, “‘somebody got in touch with me and 
said you were acting up Saturday afternoon. He said you'd 
been drinking and you were out directing traffic. | believe 
this gentleman for his word, but I'll take your word first 
‘cause | know you and | know you wouldn't lie to me. Is that 
story true?” 

“No, sir," | said. ‘‘That's a lie. | wasn’t drunk and | 
wasn't directing traffic downtown Saturday afternoon. | 
was watching the Army-Navy game on television.”’ | was 
telling him the truth. | was watching the Army-Navy game. 

“Were you drinking at all Saturday?"' Coach Bryant said. 

He had a strict rule against any drinking during the foot- 
ball season, and | had broken the rule. |'d gone to a party 
Saturday night and I'd picked up a drink and I'd taken a 
few sips out of it. Not even a full glass. 

“Well, yes, sir,”’ | said. ‘| had a drink Saturday night." 

When | said that, Coach Bryant really got upset. Not 
mean, just upset. ‘'Oh, no,’’ he said. 

He thought for a while, and then he said, ‘Joe, I’ve 
got to suspend you.” He told me to go to his office in the 
afternoon. 

When | showed up at his office, Coach Bryant was wait- 
ing with his assistant coaches. ‘‘All the coaches except 
one,” he told me, “think we ought to punish you, but not 
Suspend you. But I've made up my mind to suspend you, 
‘cause you've broken the rules, and | can’t change that de- 
cision. If | did, or if the university changed my decision, I'd 
have to retire ‘at the end of the season. I'd be breaking my 
own rules. | know we got two big games coming up and | 
know we need you, but if | let you play, I'd have to retire.’ 

“Well, sir, | don't want you to do that," | said. | could 
understand the position he was in. 

Coach Bryant suspended me. | had to move out of the 
athletic dormitory and | missed the last game of the regu- 
lar season, against Miami, and | missed the Sugar Bowl 
fame against Ole Miss. Both games were on national tele- 
vision, and it really hurt to miss them. Steve Sloan, who 
was a sophomore then, and Jack Hurlburt, a senior, took 
over the quarterbacking and did a helluva job and Alabama 
won both games. 

{ behaved myself all winter, and in the spring, Coach 
Bryant let me come back out for football. | worked like 
hell to win back the starting quarterback position, and | 
guess | learned then—suffering through those two games 
and the winter—how much football meant to me. After my 
senior season, after I'd signed with the Jets, | walked up 
to Coach Bryant and said, ‘I want to tell you, you were 
right. You did the right thing, suspending me. And | want to 
thank you.” 

| had one final encounter with Coach Bryant before | left 
Tuscaloosa, He called me into his office one day and said, 
“Joe, | just heard about what a good baseball player you 
were. | never realized that. Why didn't you tell me, boy? 
Maybe | could have worked it out for you to play baseball 
here in the spring each year."' Hell, yes, Coach Bryant 
would have let me pass up spring football and play baseball 
instead—if t'd broken both legs and my throwing arm. 

Coach Bryant seemed to know me, to understand me, 
better than any other coach I've played for, Now, Weeb 
Ewbank and | are on completely different wavelengths, ex- 
cept we both like to win, Weeb's wavelength is right for 
him, and mine is right for me; they just don’t run together. 

| still think Weeb was wrong back in 1967, during the 
exhibition season, when | got a lot of attention, most of it 
bad, for disappearing from training camp one night. | think 
Weeb should have given me permission to go away that 
night, 
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| had a lot of problems weighing on me, personal prob- 
lems, family problems. | felt | had to get away by myself 
and think about them and work them out. | felt | had to get 
out of training camp, out of Peekskill, for at least a night. 
Of course, | felt | had to get out of Peekskill a lot of nights 
—if you've ever spent a night in Peekskill, you know what 
| mean—but this time | really felt kind of desperate to get 
away. 

Before | left training camp, | went to Weeb and asked 
him for permission to go into New York City for the night. 
He turned me down, which didn't really surprise me. ‘‘I'm 
going anyway,’' | told him, “‘I'll just have to pay the fine, 
whatever it is. I’m going, but I'll be back tomorrow.” 

| went into New York, and | thought about my problems, 
and | thought about them over a few glasses of Scotch. | 
hit a few of my favorite spots, but, no matter what you 
heard, | didn’t hit the sports editor of Time magazine. He 
filed a lawsuit accusing me of beating him up around 3 
o'clock in the morning in a place called The Open End, | 
didn't. Hell, I've never won a decision from a sportswriter 
yet. The sports editor also said that | called him a “$100-a- 
week creep,”’ and he seemed almost as upset by the price 
as by anything else. | never called him that; | had no idea 
what his salary was. 


he next day, | went back to training camp, and | got 

hit myself—with a fine of either $400 or $500, | for- 

get which. (| do remember that | paid the fine event- 

ually; the club didn't let me off the hook.) My team- 

mates were pretty upset by my disappearance—I 
don't blame them—but the whole damn situation could 
have been avoided if Weeb had only understood me, if he'd 
realized how important it was for me to get away for a 
while, if he'd given me the night off. Instead, he got every- 
body all shook up. | met with all the veterans when | 
returned and explained that | hadn't run out on them, that 
they didn’t have to worry about me disappearing in the 
middle of the season, that | just had some personal prob- 
lems on my mind, | didn't go into any details; | didn't have 
to. My teammates accepted my explanation. They know me, 
and they know they can count on me, just like | count on 
them. 

Weeb and | had another pretty good disagreement the 
following summer, the week of our opening exhibition game 
against Houston. My left knee was hurting, and the Tues- 
day before the game, | told Weeb | wasn't going to be able 
to play. | could have played if I’d gotten the knee all shot up 
with pain-killer, but there didn't seem much sense in that 
just for an exhibition game. It wasn’t worth the risk. 

The game was being played in Houston, and there was 
a lot of pregame interest and a fairly good ticket sale. The 
Texans had little pins made up showing a big guy stepping 
on a pair of white shoes—meaning me—and they were all 
excited. Well, Weeb should have told everyone on Tuesday 
or Wednesday that | wasn’t going to play. But he was too 
worried about the ticket sales and the Jets’ percentage of 
the sales. 

When the game began, | was on the sidelines, wearing 
my street clothes, unable to play, and the crowd booed the 
hell out of me. Weeb had actually wanted me to suit up, to 
stand on the sidelines in my uniform. ‘I'm not going to 
play,’’ | said. “‘Why the hell should | get dressed up?”’ 

“You feel like part of the team,’’ Weeb said. 

He had to be kidding. | never heard anything so juvenile. 
He was just trying to save face, trying to put on something 
phony, like it was a last-minute decision for me not to play. 

Stories went out that I'd made up my knee injury and 
that the real reason | wasn't playing was that | was holding 
out for more money for exhibitions, and those stories were 
just lies, | took a lot of abuse. | didn’t deserve it and it 
wasn’t necessary. Weeb could have saved me from all of it 
just by announcing early in the week that | was hurt and 
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couldn't play. That was one of the times | really hated Weeb. 

That was one time | really think | could've thrown a 
punch at Weeb, but most of the time I'd rather just put 
him on, Once, in practice, | threw a pass to the wrong 
place, right at-a linebacker, and Weeb, naturally, got all 
upset. '‘No, Joe,’’ he hollered. “Didn't you see that line- 
backer right where you threw?” 

| wasn’t going to give Weeb the satisfaction of being 
right. | didn’t want to spoil him. ‘‘What linebacker, Weeb?"’ 
| said. | had my best innocent look on my face, and Weeb 
looked a little confused. ‘‘! mean, can’t you see all right, 
Weeb?"’ | said. 

He got ali flustered. ‘Gee, Joe,’ he said, ‘I’m sure 
there was a linebacker there.” 

He was ready to doubt his own eyes, and | was ready to 
fall down on the field laughing. 

| put Weeb on lots of times, and sometimes | suspect he 
puts me on. At least | hope he's putting me on. He couldn't 
possibly be serious. 

| remember early in 1969, after the professional football 
draft was announced, | noticed that the Pittsburgh Steelers 
had selected Terry Hanratty, the Notre Dame quarterback, 
in the second round. | was surprised nobody had grabbed 
Hanratty in the first round; | was surprised we’d passed 
him up. He could be a helluva football player. He’s got a 
‘helluva head start, coming from western Pennsylvania. 

The next time | saw Weeb, | asked him how come we 
didn’t take Hanraity. ‘I'm not in very good shape,"' | said, 
“and Babe's getting older, We could use a younger quarter- 
back.” 

Weeb looked at me and said, ''Oh, no, Joe. We couldn't 
take him." 

“Why not?’ I said. 

“You know, Joe,’* said Weeb. *‘Hanratty's got a bad leg.”’ 

A bad leg! Imagine—telling me about a bad leg. 

“Right, Weeb, right,"’ | said. What else could | say to 
the man? 

Houdini! 


| Owe It All to Two Sturdy Legs 


| was a real triple-threat man in college. On the football 
field, | was a double-threat. | passed and | ran. | know it’s 
hard to believe now, but | was a helluva runner. The first 
two games of my senior year at Alabama, | carried the ball 
22 times, averaged five yards a carry, ran for five touch- 
downs and was leading the whole country in scoring. | could 
really scramble, | mean, hell, next to me, Fran Tarkenton 
could hardly move. 

| ran all right in my third game, too, and then, in my 
fourth game, against North Carolina State, | started off 
concentrating on my passing. In the first quarter, | com- 
pleted seven out of eight passes. On the first play of the 
second quarter, | called for the option play. | was going to 
roll out to my right, run if | saw an opening and pass if | 
had to. 

| rolled out, spotted an opening to the inside and started 
to cut back. As | cut, my right leg suddenly slipped out 
from under me. Nobody hit me. The leg just collapsed. | 
couldn't believe the pain. | knew | couldn't get up, | thought 
I'd been shot. 

Ever since that day, I've been only a double-threat—and 
only a passer on the football field. 

| have a pair of legs that only an orthopedic surgeon 
could love. I'm planning to give them to science, if my 
lawyers can figure out a tax deduction. The right knee is 
scarred and stiff; the left one supports a case of bursitis a 
helluva lot better than it supports me. | can’t run, and when 
the weather's cold and damp, walking’s a real adventure. 
My way of life is to avoid body contact—on the football 
field. Sometimes, when I'm caught in a situation where | 
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have to run with the ball, Weeb chases me along the side. 
lines—!'m probably the only adult male he can beat in a 
fair race—and he shouts, ‘Get out of bounds! Get out of 
bounds!" He really sounds scared. I've got to say this for 
Weeb: | may get all the pain, but he does half the wincing. 

My problems with my legs go back a long time, back to 
when | was about seven years old and | traveled with the 
baseball team my brother Frank was playing on. The team 
competed in some kind of state tournament in Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, all the way across the state from Beaver 
Falls, and my father and | made the trip. 

| got sick in Doylestown. My legs started to hurt some- 
thing terrible, and | ran a high fever. My father was afraid 
| was coming down with polio. He took me to a doctor in 
Doylestown, and the doctor gave me a prescription, and 
the members of my brother's team took turns staying with 
me all night to give me my medicine. 

The fever finally broke, and my legs felt better, until the 
following spring, when they started killing me again. | was 
put in the hospital for three weeks. | got a shot every day, 
and then | felt all right again. 

The next spring, the legs acted up again, and my father 
took me to an orthopedic man, who looked me over and 
said all | needed was exercise. Well, hell, in those days, 
I got more exercise than anybody in the world. | played 
every kind of game a kid could play, and | was always run- 
ning. Anyway, the pains went away, and my legs didn't 
bother me for 12 years, not till that game during my senior 
year in college, when | tore some cartilage and ligaments 
in my right knee. 


ight after | signed my contract with the Jets, they 

sent me to the hospital for an operation on my 

right knee, Dr. James Nicholas, the team sur- 

geon, went into my knee, cut out some torn cartil- 

age, pleated a stretched ligament and removed a 
cyst that may have been in there since | had that trouble as 
a seven-year-old. Then he sewed me back up. The operation 
didn't hurt me at all; | was unconscious through the whole 
thing. 

As soon as | woke up, Doctor Nicholas told me to lift my 
right leg. | thought he was putting me on. He wasn't. He 
told me | had fo lift the leg right away to start getting it 
back in shape, and | did what he told me. | thought I'd die 
from the pain. | had to keep lifting the damn leg 50 times a 
day and then, after a few weeks, | had a 40-pound weight 
put on the leg and | had to lift that, too. | might have gotten 
depressed if there hadn't been a lot of pretty nurses around 
to cheer me up. 

Doctor Nicholas gave me one piece of postoperative ad- 
vice that was a little bit unusual. He told me that he didn't 
expect me to give up all my social activities, but that, at 
least for a while, whenever | was stretched out in a hor- 
izontal position, | should try to stay on my back. He said 
that’d be better for me than anything else. Shoot, | felt a 
little guilty sometimes, but | had to follow the doctor’s 
orders, It didn't seem to bother anybody else too much. 

During that first year, even though | tried not to, | sup- 
pose | must have favored my right leg and, because of that, 
| developed bursitis in the left knee. It was a vicious cycle. 
My second year, maybe | favored the left leg—the knee felt 
like the worst toothache | ever had—and in an exhibition 
game against the Houston Oilers, | got hit when | thought 
a play was dead, and the right knee got all banged up 
again. | still think the damn play was dead—and people 
wonder why | don't like exhibitions. | recovered in time to 
play the full season, but the right leg never did feel good. 
After the 1966 season, | had another operation on the right 
Knee—some more torn cartilage was removed and a tendon 
shifted around—and then, in March, 1968, | underwent 
an operation to repair a tendon in the left knee. Hell, that’s 
enough medical history, | don’t even like thinking about it. 


The Harper Valley PT.A. 


“, . . And then you have the nerve to tell me, You 
think that as a mother I'm not fit; Well, this is justa 
little Peyton Place, And you're all Harper Valley hypo- 
crites .. .‘' 


Weil, hell, | had to think up some way to drum up a little 
business for Bachelors III, 

| can laugh now, now that it's over, now that I'm playing 
professional football again. But while it was all going on, 
while my friends in the press were cutting me up and tell- 
ing me how to put myself together again, while the rumors 
were going around that had me doing everything from 
throwing football games to setting up the St. Valentine’s 
Day massacre, while | was temporarily retired and the 
threat of suspension was hanging over me, while all that 
was happening, well, shoot, | laughed then, too. 

There were some moments that weren't funny, especially 
the moments when | felt | might never play football again, 
but if the stakes hadn't been so high—damn, there | go, 
Slipping into those bad expressions—I could have laughed 
from beginning to end. 

In March of 1969, when | was first shown the list of 
names of so-called undesirables with whom | was supposed 
to be associating, | took one look at the list and | said, ‘‘Hell, 
just give me the antipasto and the scampi and a bottle of 
Bardolino.”’ | mean, | thought it was a menu. | didn't rec- 
ognize a single name on the list. Well, | didn’t recognize 
many of the names on the list. Later on, when | saw some 
pictures and heard some first names and some nicknames, 
then | knew I'd met most of the people. Sure, they'd been 
in Bachelors Ill, the club | owned a piece of, and they'd 
said, *'Hello,"’ to me, and I'd said, ‘‘Hello,”” right back to 
them. I’m full of quick lines like that. But I'll tell you, if 
some of those stories I've read about some of those guys 
are true, if | ever see any of them again, just by coincidence, 
and they say, “‘Hello,’’ to me, I’m not going to say, ‘‘Hello,"”’ 
to them. Hell, no. I'm going to say, ‘‘Hello, sir."’ I'm not 
going to do anything to get those guys upset. 


or a few months after | first saw the list, nothing 

much happened. | heard stories that the New York 

district attorney's office was looking into Bachelors 

Ill, and Bobby Van, one of the managers of the 

place, talked to people in the D.A.’s office and 
asked for help in keeping undesirables out. You need help. 
You don't just walk up to these people and say, ‘‘Would you 
please get out of here?’’ You don't talk like that to sensitive 
people, and these people, I’m told, are very sensitive, and 
also excitable. 

On the night of June 3, a Tuesday, | went to the New 
York football writers’ banquet, and, before the ceremonies 
began, Weeb Ewbank called me aside for a little private 
talk, just him and me and Phil Iselin, the Jets’ president, 
and Jack Danahy, the chief investigator for professional 
football, and some other guy whose name | don’t remem- 
ber. Danahy did most of the talking. He said that bad things 
had been going on at Bachelors III, bookmaking and stuff 
like that, and that someone—he never did say exactly who— 
was going to raid the place and shut it down the next day. 
Danahy said that, for my own good and the good of football, 
| should sell my half of the club—and sell it by the following 
day. | was stunned. So was Weeb. Hell, if I'd thought quick, 
| probably could have sold him the place right then at a 
good price. 

After the dinner, Pete Rozelle, the commissioner of 
football, talked to me privately and told me that | didn’t 
have to worry about a raid on the club the next day—his 
sources were right on that—but that | should meet with him 
in his office. The following afternoon my attorneys, Mike 


Bite and Jimmy Walsh, and | sat down with Rozelle and two 
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of his investigators, Danahy and a guy named Bernie Jack- 
son. Rozelle and | respect each other; he thinks I’m a 
helluva passer and | think he’s the best commissioner in 
pro football. I’m not so wild about Danahy; I've heard 
stories that, before this situation got out in the open, he 
told a couple of my teammates, ‘I’m going to get that 
punk"’—meaning me. That wasn't very friendly of him. 

Rozelle told me and my lawyers that, according to in- 
formation he'd received, known gamblers had been fre- 
quenting Bachelors III, the phones in the club had been 
used by bookmakers, and law enforcement agencies were 
going to close down the place any moment. Rozelle said 
that, under the terms of the standard pro football contract, 
players ‘‘must not associate with gamblers or other notori- 
ous characters.’’ He explained that he had the power to 
discipline anyone who violated the rule. The commissioner 
told me that | hadn't done anything illegal, but that he felt 
| had violated the rule, through my connection with Bache- 
lors III], and he had to discipline me. He said that if 1 didn’t 
sell my half of Bachelors Ill, he would suspend me from 
professional football. He said that | could have until Friday 
—two days later—to sell out. 

My lawyers pointed out that | couldn’t possibly sell my 
half of Bachelors Ill in two days, that because the State 
Liquor Authority had to approve any transaction, the pro- 
cess had to take a Jot longer. Rozelle said | had to at least 
take the first step toward selling the club; then, when the 
place got raided, he could say that | had been warned and 
that | had been shocked, like a good boy, and that | had 
heeded the warning. He was just worried about appear- 
ances. 

That's what really pissed me off about the whole damn 
thing. Rozelle and the press were much more worried about 
appearances than about reality. It was all so hypocritical. 

When | got out of Rozelle’s office after our first meeting, 
| was pretty damn angry. | knew | hadn't done anything 
wrong, but | was being told | had to act like I’d done some- 
thing wrong. Well, | wasn't going to take that. | wasn’t 
going to sell my half of the club. My reasoning was simple 
as hell: | felt | had as much right as anyone else in the 
world to own part of a restaurant. 

Where was | supposed to go instead—to Toots Shor's? 
Hell, I'd been in there, and Toots Shor had deliberately 
spilled a drink on Mike Bite, my lawyer. That was Shor's 
idea of great humor. His other idea of great humor was for 
him to call himself and his pals ‘‘slobs.’’ | wouldn't argue 
with the man. 

All of my friends felt that, on principle, | should stand up 
to Rozelle and refuse to sell my share of Bachelors III. Mike 
Bite and Jimmy Walsh backed me in principle 110 percent, 
but, as my lawyers and business advisors, they had to point 
out that if | didn't sell, if 1 gave up football, | stood to lose as 
much as $5 million—from my Jet contract, which still had 
two seasons to run, from endorsements and from various 
commercial possibilities. From a purely financial point of 
view, Mike and Jimmy said | ought to sell. Ray Abruzzese 
knew that business at Bachelors I!! probably would fall off if 
| sold out, but he said, ‘‘Go ahead, Joe. Sell, man. It's the only 
smart thing to do."’ Ray wasn't worrying about himself; he 
was only worrying about me. 

Hell, | knew that selling my share of Bachelors II| was 
the easy way out, the safe solution. But | also knew that if 
| sold, I’d be wrong. I'd be giving in to Rozelle's theory of 
guilt by association. I'd be surrendering some of my basic 
rights just so that | could play football and make money. 

There was only one good argument for selling—my posi- 
tion as chairman of the board of Broadway Joe’s, a nation- 
wide franchising operation that had gone public just a few 
months earlier. A lot of people had invested in the company, 
and if | didn’t play football, the stock would probably be 
hurt and a lot of people would be hurt, people who hadn't 
done anything wrong, who didn't deserve to be hurt. | didn't 
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want to see those people hurt. Without any enthusiasm, | 
agreed to sell Bachelors III. Early Thursday evening, Mike 
Bite phoned Rozelle and told the commissioner that by 
Friday morning he would draw up papers of sale, the first 
step toward giving up.my half of Bachelors III. 

Mike felt pretty good about the decision; he thought | 
was making the practical move. The commissioner felt 
pretty good; he had found a solution to a difficult situation. 
But | didn't feel too good; | felt | was violating my own 
principles. 

Thursday night, one of my Jet teammates, Gerry Philbin, 
was having the grand opening of his new restaurant out on 
Long Island, and I'd promised to attend. On the way out, | 
sat in a rented limousine with Tom Marshall, the president 
of Broadway Joe's and the man who'd thought up the 
company. | was still worrying about my decision, still 
second-guessing myself, ‘Don't worry, about the effect on 
the stock,” Tom Marshall told me. ‘‘That’s not a factor. 
You just do what you feel is right." 

| knew that selling out wasn't right. By the time we got 
to Philbin's restaurant, I'd reversed my field. | wasn’t going 
to sell. Instead, as | told several of my teammates, | was 
going to quit football. 

| didn't want to quit football. | didn’t want to give up the 
game. | love to play football, but | couldn’t see surrendering 
my principles just to play football. Most of my teammates 
seemed to agree with me. | had a few glasses of wine to 
celebrate the opening, and | kept looking around the res- 
taurant to see if Philbin was being bothered by undesir- 
ables. | didn’t spot any sportswriters. 

By midnight, I’d spread the word among my friends that 
| wasn’t giving in to Rozelle’s ultimatum, that, instead, | 
was going to retire from football. We decided that I’d hold a 
press conference the next morning to announce my plans. 
We decided the conference would be at 9:30 a.m., a ridicu- 
lous hour, in the proper place, Bachelors III. 

“Yeah,"" said Tad Dowd, who's both my friend and a 
publicity man for my businesses. ‘'Yeah. We need some 
breakfast business for Bachelors.” 


ust as’| was getting ready to leave for the press con- 

ference, the phone rang. ‘‘It’s a Paul Bryant from 

Alabatna,"’ somebody said. ‘It’s the man,’ said 

Mike Bite, who knew how much respect | had for 

Coach Bryant. He had heard that | was about to 
announce my retirement, and he wanted to make sure that 
| had thought it over carefully, that | realized what | was 
doing. 

‘| sot to do it, Coach,” | said. “It's the right thing.” 

Coach Bryant and | must have talked for 15 or 20 min- 
utes. That was one of the times | didn't feel much like 
laughing. | knew it was going to hurt him if | didn't play. 

When we reached Bachelors III at 10 o'clock, | couldn't 
believe the crowd. | don't think that many sportswriters 
and sports announcers had ever been awake at that hour 
in the morning. | was really impressed. They weren't even 
getting a free meal. 

| made my way to the back of the restaurant and sat 
down at a table between Frank Gifford and Kyle Rote, 
football players turned broadcasters. Then, surrounded by 
a dozen microphones, | made my announcement. | told 
about the ultimatum from Rozelle. ‘‘i’m not-selling,”’ I said. 
“| quit.’’ | felt the tears rising in my eyes. | guess | didn’t 
realize until that moment exactly how much football meant 
to me. ‘They said I'm innocent, but | have to sell,"’ | said. 
“| can't go along with that. It’s principle.” 

The scene was pretty emotional, | guess, and there 
were a couple of moments when | thought Rote and Gifford 
might cry, too. They looked so pained, so sad. Howard 
Cosel! was sitting on the far side of Rote, and | know damn 
well that if Rote and Gifford had cried, Howard would have, 
too. He doesn't let anybody top him. 
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All afternoon and into the evening, my phone rang, 
friends calling to tell me that they were behind me, that 
they supported my stand. Johnny Hadl, the quarterback 
for the San Diego Chargers, called; my teammates, Winston 
Hill and Bob Talamini, called. My brothers called me, and 
so did my mother and my father. Neither my mother nor my 
father seemed upset by my decision; they both wanted me 
to do whatever | felt was right, and both of them had always 
worried about my legs getting hurt playing football. 

By the evening, | hadn't talked to my coach—Weeb had 
called when | was asleep— but he had talked to the press. 
“This is what | have to put up with,’ he told one reporter. 
Weeb has a real knack for saying the right thing at the right 
time. 

The sports experts were already beginning to offer free 
advice, and some of them were saying | had to selt, because 
| owed the game of football too much not to play. That's 
bullshit. | don't owe the game a damn thing, and the game 
doesn’t owe me anything. I've gotten out of the game just 
what |'ve put into it, no more, no less. | owe something to 
my friends and to my family, but not to any game. 

About 10 o'clock, my girl-friend Suzie Storm and | and 
another couple went to Trader Vic's in the Plaza Hotel for 
dinner. It’s a good place to go when you don’t want to be 
bothered, It’s not too crowded at that hour, and it's kind of 
dark and quiet, and people leave you alone, Of course, | 
wasn't left completely alone. A man sitting at a table across 
from ours brought me a couple of dollar bills to autograph; 
1 thought | might keep one just in case | couldn't find a 
new job. When we finished dinner and got up to leave, two 
couples came in, saw me and did a double take. ‘We just 
came over here,"’ one of the men said, ‘because we 
couldn’t get into Bachelors III. The line was too long. We 
just wanted to get a look at you. Good luck."’ 

Well, hell, if business was that good at Bachelors III, at 
least | wasn't going to starve. As we came out of the Plaza, 
a big black guy walked up to me and grabbed my hand. 
“‘Man,"' he said, ‘‘you got a lot of balls,” 

From Trader Vic’s, we went to Bachelors |II, and the place 
was packed. Several of my teammates were there—Johnny 
Sample, the defensive captain, had come up from Philadel- 
phia—and several reporters, and several photographers, 
and | told the photographers to get the hell out. | didn’t 
want them taking pictures inside the club. | didn’t want to 
scare any customers away. You know, some of them may 
have been there with someone other than their own wife 
or their own husband—discussing business, probably—and 
| didn’t want their pictures ending up in The Daily News 
just because | wasn't going to play football any more. 

On Sunday | flew out to Los Angeles to make one of the 
Emmy presentations. | gave the award to ABC for its cov- 
erage of the 1968 Olympics in Mexico; | really wanted to 
give it to NBC for Heidi, which saved the Jets’ collapse 
against Oakland from being exposed on national television. 
Then | flew up to Lake Tahoe on the California-Nevada 
border. | knew | wouldn't run into any undesirables up 
there. | was playing in a golf tournament sponsored by 
Harrah's Club, the gambling establishment, and among 
the other competitors were three of my fellow professional 
quarterbacks, Daryl Lamonica from Oakland and Don 
Meredith and Craig Morton from Dallas. It was perfectly 
all right for us to play golf on a course owned by profession- 
al gamblers, but | wasn't allowed to own a restaurant if 
professional gamblers happened to come in, Logical. 

All across the country, my retirement was getting head- 
lines, and everybody seemed to be talking about me and 
Bachelors III. You'd think there would have been more im- 
portant news than that. People began getting in touch with 
me and my lawyers about opening other Bachelors |I! 
establishments, perhaps a chain of them across the coun- 
try. John Mackey, the great tight end of the Baltimore 
Colts, was interested in Opening one in Baltimore; Jim 


Colclough, who used to play with me on the Jets, was inter- 
ested in opening one in Boston; other people talked about 
Miami and about Los Angeles or San Diego. It began to 
look as though Bachelors II] might be a helluva good invest- 
ment. I've got to say one thing for Rozelle’s ultimatum; he 
sure stirred up a lot of business for us. 

The business in the New York club had changed a lot. 
The club hadn’t been raided, despite Rozelle’s sources, 
but the so-called undesirables Rozelle had told me about 
had stopped coming into the place. Rozelle felt that it was 
my influence that had gotten them to stop coming. Hell, | 
wish | were that strong, They're not stupid, those people. 
They weren't about to come into any place that was being 
watched day and night by the D.A., the FBI, CBS and, | 
guess, The Christian Science Monitor. 

We had a new set coming to Bachelors |||—reporters and 
undercover cops, I've got nothing against undercover cops, 
but, damn, they’re not good for business. | wish they got 
better expense accounts. They nurse a beer or two all night. 
They spend about as freely as sportswriters. 

Then the stories began coming out in the national maga- 
zines. Life struck first. They called Bachelors I|| a hoodlum- 
haunted place. Well, they ought to know, because that week 
there were more Life reporters in the place than any other 
kind of people. In the second paragraph of their story, they 
talked about ‘‘tears welling from his big blue eyes,'’ and, 
for their sake, | hope Life was more accurate about the rest 
of the story than they were about the color of my eyes. My 
eyes are green, and they're damn nice eyes, and I'm hurt 
when people can’t tell what color they are. 


fter Newsweek came out with a story that kind 
of echoed the hints that had been in Life, 
Sports Illustrated took its shot. The first few 
paragraphs were all about some crap games 
that Sports lilustrated said took place in my 
Manhattan apartment. The magazine said that those crap 
games were held in January and February of 1969. In 
January and February of 1969, after | got through with 
the Super Bowl, | was in Japan, Okinawa and Hawaii visit- 
ing Army hospitals; in San Diego, playing in a golf tourna- 
ment; and in Miami, my winter home. | wasn’t in New York 
for more than a couple of days that whole period. Sports 
Illustrated never mentioned that fact; it might have made 
their story a little weaker. 

Besides, there weren't any crap games in my apartment. 
My roommates don't know how to shoot craps, and we 
don't go lending out the apartment just to anybody who 
wants to use it. We may lend it out if a guy has a good rea- 
son—like if the girl has a roommate and the guy doesn't 
have a hotel room—but we don't lend it out for crap games. 
The story was just plain ridiculous, just an out-and-out 
smear job. 

The rumors that started floating around were even worse 
than the magazine stories. The funniest rumor, | guess, 
was that the whole thing was.a publicity stunt for Bachelors 
lll or for my book or for my ego. Well, hell, if there's any- 
thing | don’t haye to look for, it’s publicity. Everybody in 
the country, it seemed, was trying to get me to sit still for 
an interview before the Bachelors Iil thing broke, and | 
didn’t need any stunt. If I'd been doing it for the book, | 
wouldn't have done it four or five months before publica- 
tion; I've got a better sense of timing than that. If I'd been 
doing it for Bachelors III, I'd have stayed in Bachelors {II 
and out of football. Besides, the place was doing good 
business on its own; it didn't need all those cops and re- 
porters in there, And if | was just doing it for personal pub- 
licity, well, hell, do you think | would have returned to the 
Jets the same day the astronauts walked on the moon? 

Another story going around was that | didn't want to play 
football, that my legs were shot and | couldn’t move and | 
was just ducking out this way. That was plain stupid, too. 
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If my legs were the real reason, | would have said so and 
collected on my Jet contract for the next two years. Sure, 
my legs were hurting, but they were hurting last year, too, 
and the year before that, and | kept playing. I'm used to my 
legs hurting. | better be, because they're probably going 
to be hurting me the rest of my life, and | still intend to 
enjoy myself. 

The wildest rumor of all was that the whole Bachelors III 
thing was just a cover-up to get me out of football gracefully, 
that | was really being kicked out of the game because | 
had fixed the Buffalo and Denver games in 1968, the 
games in which | threw five interceptions each time. That's 
an insult. I'm too damn good a passer to throw five inter- 
ceptions in a game | want to fix. Hell, you'd have to be an 
idiot to make it that obvious. If you want to throw a game, 
you don't have to allow a single pass to be intercepted. You 
just mess up one or two hand-offs, and the running back 
can't handle them, and he fumbles the ball, and he takes 
the blame. Then maybe you throw a critical third-down pass 
a little low, and you let your punter come in and give the 
ball to the other team. You don’t give it away yourself. 
That'd be stupid. The truth is that | was trying to win those 
Buffalo and Denver games, but | was really trying to throw 
the game against Baltimore in the Super Bowl. |-kept hand- 
ing off high, but that damn Matt Snell wouldn't drop the 
ball, and | kept throwing low, but that silly Sauer kept mak- 
ing impossible catches. | bet you don’t believe me. Well, 
then, how the hell can anyone believe all that bullshit the 
magazines wrote about me? 

The week after | played golf at Harrah’s Club, | went out 
to Seattle and played in a tournament sponsored by Pat 
Boone. Now, there’s a real unsavory character. He's got 
the image of being an All-American boy, you know—white 
shoes, all that stuff—but, actually, he’s a big capo in the 
Mafioso. You ever heard of the Boone family? They're hard, 
man, real hard. When | finally settled with Rozelle, | prom- 
ised | wouldn't associate any more with Pat Boone or Law- 
rence Welk or Bart Starr or any of those hoods. 

For more than two weeks, | had no contact with Rozelle’s 
office, and pressure kept building up, on him just as much 
as on me. | heard that the people at NBC, who had the 
rights to televise the American Football League games, 
weren't too happy about my retirement. | heard that the 
people who'd bought tickets to the New York Jets’ season 
games and exhibition games, especially the exhibition 
against the Giants in New Haven, weren't too happy about 
my retirement. | heard that the owners of the Baltimore 
Colts and the Cleveland Browns and the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers, who'd all transferred from the National Football League 
to the American, weren't too happy about my retirement. 

| kept hoping we’d find some way I'd be able to play, 
but, damn, it just didn’t look possible. Then, the last week in 
June, before | went out to Hollywood to appear in Norwood, 
my first movie, my lawyers heard from Commissioner 
Rozelle. He wanted to sit down and talk with me. | was will- 
ing to talk. | wanted to hear what he had to say. 

The meeting with Rozelle was set for Thursday, June 26, 
and | didn’t know in advance where it was going to be held. 
All | knew was that somebody was going to pick me up 
around 1:30 outside my apartment. | got out there at the 
right time, and there was Weeb, sitting in a station wagon 
driven by Bill Hampton, the equipment manager of the 
Jets. ‘Gee, Weeb,"’ | wanted to say, ‘'Il’m sorry you got to 
put up with this.’’ | didn't say it, but | thought it. 

Jimmy Walsh met me and Weeb outside Rozelle’s build- 
ing, and then the three of us went up to see the commis- 
sioner. He hadn't arrived yet, and we waited in his study. 
When he showed up, with Jim Kensil, his assistant, Rozelle 
immediately opened up a large manila envelope and pulled 
out two photographs. They weren't mug shots of some 
new criminals | was supposed to know. They were photos of 
me in my Jets uniform. 
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“Could you sign these, Joe?’’ Rozelle said. “One's for 
my daughter Ann. She's a real fan of yours. The other's for 
a friend of hers. Ann saw you playing softball the other day 
on the field near the 59th Street bridge and she almost 
went up to you and asked for your autograph then. She 
figured you'd ask her what her name, was, and she was 
going to tell you—to prove that at least there's one Rozelle 
who doesn't hate you." 

| signed the pictures, and that was about the most con- 
structive thing that came out of the whole meeting. Rozelle 
started off by telling me that the information in the maga- 
zine articles hadn't come from his office, but had been 
leaked by law enforcement agencies. Apparently the FBI 
was the main source; from what I've heard, the FBI was 
giving information to anybody who wanted it, whether the 
information was true or not. 

Then Rozelle said that he had first heard stories in the 
fall of 1968 that | was under surveillance by law enforce- 
ment agencies, and that the investigation had something 
to do with some people I’d met in a bar on Mulberry Street. 

| had just one question. ‘Where's Mulberry Street?” 
| said. 

| was told that Mulberry Street is downtown, below 
Greenwich Village, around Chinatown. I'd never been on 
Mulberry Street in my life as far as | could remember. Hell, 
| never go below 57th Street. I'm just not a Village type. 

The meeting wasn't productive, mostly because | couldn't 
buy Rozelle's point of view and he couldn't buy mine. “‘l’ve 
done nothing wrong," | said. 

“You say you've done nothing wrong,’’ Rozelle said, 
“and we say you've done nothing illegal." 

Rozelle pointed out to me other instances of what he 
called necessary double standards—for instance, the Su- 
preme Court and its justices, who must live up to rigid 
standards. “Just because other people have double stan- 
dards,’ | said, ‘‘doesn't mean we have to."’ 

Rozelle kept insisting that it was important for profes- 
sional football to have double standards, higher standards 
for its players, because public faith in the game was essen- 
tial. | could see his point, but | could also see my own. 
Personally, | hadn’t done anything wrong; | hadn't violated 
the public faith. 


ozelle didn't seem to have any fresh facts that 

would change my opinion. Most of what he said 

actually seemed to be straight from the Life and 

Newsweek and Sports Illustrated stories. | don't 

know whether his office was feeding any infor- 
mation to the magazines—without his knowledge—but if 
they weren't, then they were getting their information from 
the magazines or from the same sources. And | knew those 
weren't good sources. 

At one point, when the conversation was pretty serious, 
when both Rozelle and | were really trying to find some 
common ground for discussion, Weeb pulled out of his 
pocket a little card and held it up. It said: ‘‘Damned if | 
Know.” 

“1 show that to anybody who asks me any questions 
about what's going on,’”’ said Weeb, with a big smile. | 
knew | could count on him to be helpful. 

The meeting broke up without anything being resolved 
and without any plans for a specific future meeting. Rozelle 
said he might come out ta California to talk to me while | 
was filming, but that he wasn't certain. 

While | was in California, Jimmy Walsh had a few dis- 
cussions with Rozelle’s office. Nothing much was accom- 
plished in those talks, but the groundwork was laid for me 
to meet again with Rozelle when | returned. | thought he 
sincerely wanted to find a solution. “I'd be a damn fool if 
| didn’t want to see you in football,"’ Rozelle had said dur- 
ing our previous meeting. ‘You're the biggest name we've 
got.'' | felt he meant it. 
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On Sunday night, July 13, the day the Jets camp opened 
and | hadn't reported, | was in Bachelors II], and several of 
my teammates came in to see me, Curley Johnson and 
Johnny Sample and Pete Lammons and a bunch of others 
came in, and it was goad to see them. Curley always makes 
me laugh. When | was a rookie, at training camp in Peeks- 
kill, New York, | got a phone call one day; and this girl 
said to me, “Hi, dahlin’. Ah’d love to get together with 
you."’ She talked a pretty good game, and | agreed to meet 
her downtown in Peekskill. When | got to the appointed 
place at the appointed time, there was no girl around. There 
were just a few of the guys—and Curley Johnson, ‘Hi, 
dahlin’,”’ he said. 

Damn Texans, and their soft drawls. 


could tell the guys really wanted me to play, and | told 
them | wanted to play, | wanted to find a solution. If it 
had been only me, if the situation hadn't affected any- 
one else, |’m pretty sure | would've stayed out of foot- 
ball. | would've maintained my ownership of Bachelors 
lll. But my friends and my family and my teammates were 
all being affected; people who'd invested in my businesses 
were being hurt; people who'd been damn good to me were 
being hurt. | didn't owe football anything, but | owed all 
these people something. | wanted to get back to football. 

The next day, Monday, | met with Rozelle for four hours, 
just the two of us, head-to-head. If nothing else, | came 
away feeling that he knew I'd done nothing wrong and that 
he had nothing against me personally. He told me all the 
Magazine articles had put him—and me—in a bind. He 
explained there was no way he could back down; | had to 
sell my interest in Bachelors III if | wanted to play football. 

One of the points of disagreement between Rozelle and 
me was over Bobby Van and Ray Abruzzese. Rozelle had 
gotten what he called bad reports on both of them. The re- 
ports were wrong, dead wrong. Sure, Bobby knew a lot of 
people whose last names ended with vowels, but, hell, his 
name ended with a vowel, too, till he shortened it from 
Vannuchi to Van. He knew the kind of people who fre- 
quented East Side bars because he'd been working for 
about 10 years in East Side bars. And Ray, hell, Ray is so 
damned friendly, he talks with everybody and smiles with 
everybody and just enjoys himself, | knew—I was absolutely 
positive—that Bobby and Ray hadn’t done anything wrong 
and that Rozelle's information—he called it information, 
not fact—was wrong, Monday night, | brought Ray and 
Bobby back with me to see the commissioner. 

Ray, of course, got the commissioner laughing. At one 
point, the question came up of me giving away my share 
of Bachelors III. ‘Yeah, Pete,'’ Ray said to Rozelle, ‘‘make 
him give it away. I'll take it off his hands."’ We all laughed. 

Ray and Bobby explained their positions well engugh to 
the commissioner to convince him, | think, that they'd done 
nothing wrong, either. They must have because, after | 
talked with Rozelle over the telephone on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Jimmy Walsh went to see him a few times, 
the commissioner dropped any objection to my friendship 
with Ray and Bobby. 

On Wednesday night | went out to see my teammates and 
explain my position to them, | made a brief statement, giv- 
ing them all the background, and they asked me a few 
questions. One of the guys wanted to know if Bobby Van 
had any convictions, and | told them he hadn't. 

| picked up my world championship ring, and, damn, it’s 
a beautiful thing. It’s got a cluster of diamonds in the 
middle, and it's really tasteful. I’d seen the world champion- 
ship rings the Green Bay Packers had won, and you had to 
be at least the size of a defensive tackle to wear them. | bet 
Vince Lombardi picked them out because he knew anybody 
who could carry one of those rings would have to be in 
shape. | was really happy with ours. I'd been insisting, from 
the day we won the Super Bowl, that we should have the 


best championship rings ever made, and | think we got 
them. 

On Thursday, Mike Bite came up with a compromise 
solution to the situation. | hate to admit it was Mike's idea, 
because there won't be any living with him from now on. 
He'll probably want a bonus contract. His solution was that 


4 sell out my share in Bachelors III in New York, but that 


| retain the right to invest in other Bachelors lil restaurants 
in other parts of the country. Our argument certainly 
seemed legitimate. There was nothing wrong with those 
other Bachelors Ill; nobody undesirable had gone into 
places that didn't even exist yet. | didn’t see how Rozelle 
could object to that. | also wanted the right to sell my share 
of the New York Bachelors II] to Ray Abruzzese or Bobby 
Van or anyone outside my family and my lawyers who could 
be approved by the State Liquor Authority, 

Friday morning, July 18, Jimmy Walsh met with Rozelle 
again and presented our compromise proposal. Thecom- 
missioner accepted it. Then Jimmy and Mike and | met for 
lunch. | still wasn't convinced | was doing the right thing. 
Mike and Jimmy kept assuring me that | was doing the 
right thing, that | wasn't surrendering my principle, that | 
was just losing a battle to win the war. They had a helluva 
time convincing me. It was against all my instincts. But, 
finally, they won, They persuaded me to sell. 

Jimmy arranged for us to meet with Rozelle in the 
afternoon, and as we came out of the little luncheonette 
where we'd been eating, we jumped into a taxi, The driver 
was a man named Marty Liptone. As we got in, the driver 
glanced around. “Football player,’’ he said, ‘‘Joe Namath. 
Screw Pete Rozelle. Don’t give in.” 

Mike and Jimmy almost died. They thought all their 
arguments had gone to waste, They thought | was going 
to change my mind again. ‘“‘How many cabs are there in 
New York?’ Jimmy asked the driver, 

“About 12,000." 

“And we have to get you.” 

We all went to Rozelle’s office, and the commissioner 
reviewed the situation, and | stuck out my hand and shook 
his, We were agreed. | was coming back to football, and | 
was selling my share of Bachelors III in New York, and 
| was free to invest in other Bachelors II! in other parts of 
the country. 

At least for a while, | wasn't going to be going into the 
Bachelors Ill in Manhattan; we didn’t make any permanent 
agreement on that, but it didn’t make too much difference 
right then, anyway. | was going to report to training camp 
on Sunday, and once | got to training camp, I'd be keeping 
an 11 o'clock curfew, and, hell, | never used to go into 
Bachelors ||] before 11, anyway. 

Right after the meeting and after a brief press confer- 
ence to announce the settlement, | flew off to California to 
film a final scene for my movie. The next morning, while | 
was sweating in the desert, playing an ex-Marine hitch- 
hiking home, the newspapers were all saying that | had 
capitulated to Rozelle. That was bullshit. I'd given in more 
than I'd wanted to, but | hadn't sold out my principle, | had 
a pretty good feeling that Bobby and Ray and | were all 


going to be in business together somewhere. And | felt 


that I'd been vindicated, that all those dumb rumors about 
me had been proven false. 

On Sunday, | flew back in from California. Mike and 
Jimmy and Jim Hudson picked me up at the airport and 
rode with me to the training camp. | arrived around dinner- 
time, when most of the players were gone. Hudson and | 
went up to our room on the tenth floor of the Hofstra Col- 
lege dormitory. 

The first guy to come into our room was Curley Johnson, 

“Hi, dahlin’,"" he said, 

i was home. 


—JOE WILLIE NAMATH WITH DICK SCHAAP 
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FIVE PUEBLO 


CREWMEN TELL THEIR 
OWN STORY 


For the first time, men of the captured 
spy ship reveal little-known chapters of their captivity: 
their escape plans, their ways of keeping up hope, how some 
men buckled under the strain and some didn't 


BY TREVOR ARMBRISTER 
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CHARLES LAW 
One of crew's leaders 


@ On January 23, 1968. the U.S.S. Pueblo was attacked 
and boarded by North Korean forces off the port of 
Wonsan. One sailor was killed; several others were 
wounded. The 82 surviving crewmen were taken to 
Wonsan and from there by bus and train to a dismal, 
four-story. rectangular building on the outskiris of 
Pyongyang, the North Korean capital. They called this 
improvised prison the “Barn.” 

Throughout their harrowing, I1-month stay in com- 
munisl captivity, the men of the Pueblo were subjected 
to severe mental and physical torture. Most of them 
behaved admirably. The names of Cmdr. Lloyd M. 
(“Pete”) Bucher. the ship's captain, and Lt. Stephen 
R. Harris. the intelligence officer. are already familiar to 
most Americans. But the names and exploits of those 
who shared their captivity—men whose actions and at- 
titudes befuddled the North Koreans, maintained morale 
and guided their colleagues through a grim period— 
are hardly known at all. 

By common consent of their fellow crewmen, some 
of these men stood out above others during captivity. 
They included Lt. (j.g.) Carl “Skip” Schumacher of 
St. Louts, the ship's operations officer. who had studied 
religion at Trinity College, Connecticut, and was plan- 
ning to become a minister: Quartermaster First Class 
Charles Law, a 10-year veteran who considered himself 
the best navigator in the fleet: Communications Tech- 
nician Third Class Earl Kisler. a sports car and surfing 
fanatic; Marine Sgt. Robert J. Chicca, one of two men 
on the ship who spoke Korean; and Radioman Second 
Class Lee Roy Hayes, a quiet youth from Ohio who had 


been deeply involved in conservative politics back home. 

Recently these five lesser-known heroes talked into a 
tape recorder about their 11 months’ imprisonment— 
and how it affected them. Here is what they remember: 

Schumacher: The first thing I saw in the Barn was 
that the window in my room had been nailed shut and 
the guards had stretched a curtain between the double 
panes. The wood-slat floors were dirty and warped. 
There were no pictures on the walls. which seemed to 
be quite thick. My radiator was broken and the room 
was freezing cold—ice formed in a cup of water on 
the table. There was a 15-watt light bulb hanging from 
the ceiling. The guards kept it on day and night and it 
drove me crazy. 

1 could hear what sounded like other people getting 
beaten up. The door was closed. but there were cracks 
in it. The guards would peek through them and. every 
half hour or so. fling open the door and stomp through. 
They punched me and kicked me until all the atrocity 
stories | had ever heard came back in vivid detail. 

They interrogated me solidly for about a week. want- 
ing me to sign a “confession” of my “crimes.” Each 
time they seemed to know more about me and the ship's 
mission. They told me that the captain had already 
confessed and I knew that sooner or later they would 
bust me. too. | kept asking myself. “What’s the differ- 
ence in being broken on the first day or the 200th?” 

Finally I said. “Okay, Ul sign.” I convinced myself 
the document was worthless. meaningless and wouldn't 
he believed by the U.S. at all. Besides, it wasn’t a ques- 
tion of giving them classified information. It was a mat- 
ter of admitting to information they already had. 

But I knew the North Koreans wouldn’t be satisfied 
with this confession alone. They'd be after me again 
and again. torture me more and more. It really came 
down to a question of suicide. Cashing in the chips— 
that was the only way out. T put my head in a bucket 
of water. but I couldn't keep it there. 1 wondered if I 
had had a pistol whether or not V’d use it. 

Law: There were four of us in my room and we had 
to sit all day with our heads bowed down. We waited 
for the U.S. to come in and annihilate this buneh of 
barbarians. but this didn’t happen. Instead. they played 
the tapes of the captain and the other officers confessing. 
Then they asked me if I knew that the Pueblo was an es- 
pionage ship. I said no. I told them where I was from. 
what schooling Ud had and what my mom’s occupa- 
tion was. I put them on by saying an AGER [Pueblo’s 
classification] had a displacement of 25.000 tons. [It ac- 
tually displaces 935 tons.] One day this guard showed 
me a loaded rifle clip and told me to walk away from 
him down the passageway. He started dry-firing the 
rifle, | thought it was curtains right there. 

Kisler: The only other time in my life I'd ever really 
been scared was one night in Washington, D.C.. when 
I was chased around by a street gang. But that wasn’t 
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like this at all. | could hear the doors slamming along 
the passageway—they sounded like rifle shots—and Id 
sit up in my rack till 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, 
thinking they were coming for me next. 

1 told the Koreans I was a line handler on the ship. 
But it was obvious that they knew who I was and what 
I did. This officer we nicknamed Quick Draw—he 
slapped my service record down on the desk. He'd tell 
me my name and I'd say. “That’s right.” Then he’d tell 
me I was a communications technician. ['d try to deny 
it. He’d yell and scream, “You lie, you lie.” I'd answer 
questions and get beat around the room and still not 
give them what they were after. I’d try to keep one 
step. one thought ahead of them—keep trying to get 
them off on some tangent or other. 

We spent a lot of time peeking through cracks in the 
door of our room, trying to figure out who was in what 
room. who was alive and who wasn’t. One of my room- 
mates. Elton Wood. had good penmanship and he was 
selected to write our official apology to the North Ko- 
rean government. We looked at the list of those who 
signed: 82 names. Duane Hodges was the only one 
missing. That’s how we found out he was dead. 

Chieca: The stench in our room was really unbear- 
able. Vd been wounded in the thigh. Charles Crandell 


Marine BOB CHICCA 
Plotter of escape 
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Subtle and defiant 


carried shrapnel in his back and legs: he couldn't walk. 
Steve Woelk’s wounds were open and draining. Me and 
Crandell tried to move him and it was tough because 
he weighed 225 pounds. Then he started to run a tem- 
perature. And it was freezing in that room. The guards 
would come in, shivering themselves, and ask whether 
or not we felt cold. 

They had a passion against scabs. Every time they 
came in, they pulled the bandages and scabs off Cran- 
dell’s leg. The odor got worse. After eight or nine days 
they took Woelk to the hospital. They operated on me 
about a week later; they gave me a local anesthetic and 
told me to get up and walk back to my room. 

What I wanted to do most was locate my buddy. 
[Marine Segt.] Bob Hammond. We'd attended lan- 
guage school together and Hammond had served as 
best man at my wedding. I hadn’t told the guards any- 
thing yet: I had to find out what Hammond had told 
them. I tried to contact him by banging on the radiator 
pipes. but no one ever answered. 

Hayes: They posted what we called “The Rules of 
Life” on our door. Whenever a guard came in, we had 
to stand at attention. If we walked in the passageway 
or stood in front of the guards. we had to bow our 
heads. The worst thing was we couldn’t communicate. 
They wouldn't let us talk in the latrine. They frisked 
us for messages and even examined toilet paper. 

One morning. I tapped out a Morse code message on 
the radiator pipe. Charles Ayling was in the room next 
door and he tapped back. We set up the ground rules. 
Whoever tapped last would have to start tapping again. 
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LEE ROY HAYES 
He built the radio 


Our room’s call sign, under our agreement, would be 
“HI’—four dots followed by two dots. 

One day Ayling tapped, “Who is this?” 

“Lee.” I said. He didn’t reply for 24 hours. I guess 
he figured “Lee” might be Korean. Then he asked, 
“Who is the carpetbagger?” 

The carpetbagger is the name we have for the store- 
keeper. the guy who sells candy bars on ship. “Rus- 
sell.” I said, and everything was okay again. 

Another time, someone broke into our conversation. 
Ayling continued tapping as if nothing had happened. 
I scratched the pipes to tell him to stop and I figured 
the guards would bust in on us any moment. But they 
didn’t show. They said that sending messages was a 
crime punishable by death. but they never figured out 
that we were the ones doing it. 

After a while they took me out for my first interroga- 
tion. | heard them beating someone in the next room 
and I was really sweating it. They said, “Do you want 
the same?” I said, “Beat on me all you want. I’m new 
on the ship and I don’t know anything.” They seemed 
to buy that and let me go. I went back to the room and 
tripped over the doorsill and Russell thought I’d been 
beaten to death. He grabbed me and said, “Are you all 
right; are you all right?” 

Between times we almost went berserk sitting in that 
room doing nothing. We drew a chessboard on a piece 
of toilet paper and marked the squares with red and 


black pencils. We used matchsticks for chessmen. So 
many marks on the shank indicated a rook: so many, 
a bishop: so many, a queen. When we didn’t play 
chess. we talked about everything we could think of. 
Russell told me all about his girl—how great she was 
and how great her parents were. He said his prayers 
three or four times a day. I talked about indoor track 
and I told him the story of the catfish I caught in the 
Big Walnut Creek. Everything I ever did. I told him in 
those first few weeks. 

February 8 was a North Korean holiday and the 
guards passed out candy and beer. I didn’t know if I 
should drink the beer. I thought. “Oh. God. if they take 
a picture of this and send it home, it'll look like I’m 
collaborating. It'll be terrible for my parents.” But fi- 
nally I decided to drink the beer. It didn’t matter any- 
way because the photographers skipped our room. 

A few days later. a guard came in and told me to 
clean the captain’s room. I was startled to see the cap- 
tain. He looked terrible—very old and thin. I could 
hardly recognize him. He said we hadn’t been in the 
Koreans’ territorial waters and that he’d had no choice 
but to do what he’d done. I said we all understood and 
I told him where some of the people were in the build- 
ing. He said, “We'll get out of here yet.” and he even 
took a rag and tried to help me clean the light, but the 
guard came in and pushed him back. 

Next morning, Russell and I drafted a note to Com- 
mander Bucher which said we'd all filled out the per- 
sonal history forms but hadn’t revealed anything classi- 
fied. When I went to the captain’s room. the guard 
turned away for a minute and the captain jammed the 
note into his pocket. 

The third time I went to see him, the guard watched 
us more carefully. The captain just stared at me and 
began tapping his pencil on the table. I thought he 
had lost his mind; then I realized he was saying some- 
thing in Morse code: “Send me all the messages 
and... .” I couldn’t get the rest. The guard kept tell- 
ing him to stop and asking me if he was sending mes- 
sages and I said. “No, no. he’s just very nervous,” but 
the guard didn’t buy that at all. He grabbed the pencil 
and he got so mad. I thought he was going to shoot 
the captain. Later I figured out the rest of the message: 
“put them under my pillow.” But I didn’t send any 
more notes. There just wasn’t anything new to say. 

Sehumacher: The first time I saw the captain or 
even knew the other officers were alive was on February 
13 when “Super-C.” the colonel in charge of the camp. 
called us together for a press conference. That was the 
conference where we first used the “Hawaiian good 
luck sign.” They began to photograph us and I extended 
my middle finger in the universal sign of derision. and 
some of the others did the same. Throughout the deten- 
tion period, whenever they’d grind a camera on us, 
we'd make various gestures. 
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EARL KISLER 
Took all he could take 


After February 13. I had almost daily contact with 
the captain. One time. all the officers were sitting to- 
gether and the captain passed his ring with a note to 
| Chief Warrant Officer] Gene Lacy. Then he passed an- 
other note down to me. He said he considered himself 
personally responsible for the death of Duane Hodges. 
The note didn’t mention suicide: it was just one of 
those “I don’t think I’m ever going to get out of here” 
things. He wanted me to see Rose. his wife. and to tell 
his two sons never to underestimate the value of a good 
education. I figured he was thinking of cashing in the 
chips, so I wrote him back and said. “Don’t do it. I 
tried it and it didn’t work.” 

At the time. I thought things looked pretty good for 
us. They'd staged the press conference and they'd had 
us write a “final” letter of apology to the North Ko- 
rean government and I figured they needed this docu- 
ment to clear it with their own people if they were going 
to let us go. The fact that Super-C wasn’t in charge of 
the letter indicated to me that he had something more 
important to do. He was probably down at Panmun- 
jom. Then Super-C reappeared and rewrote the letter. 
We signed it and nothing happened. There were a lot of 
false starts like that. 

Law: One night in February. the guards decided to 
let us exercise outside in the snow. I was supposed to 
lead the calisthenics. They said we had to march in 
Korean fashion. swinging our arms with the fists closed 
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and cocking our heads to one side as we turned. I pre- 
tended I didn’t understand. If they told me to lead off 
with my left foot, I'd lead off with my right. If they 
said “about face.” I'd march straight ahead. All the 
guys did this. We kept ridiculing them until they fi- 
nally told us we could walk like Americans. 

Schumacher: Super-C had talked to the captain and 
the executive officer. Lieutenant [Edward] Murphy, and 
then he talked to me. He said he sympathized with my 
position. He said 1 was very young and he hated to 
see me get off to such a wrong start in life. I said, 
“Yeah.” I figured he was trying to make an end run 
on me—some kind of brainwashing appeal. 

On March 4 a duty officer came into my room and 
said. “Roll up your mattress.” All our belongings had 
to be wrapped in sheets for “airing” outside. I knew 
something was up. That night, they blindfolded us and 
drove us in buses to this second camp a few miles away. 
The barracks was grayish-white and it was newer and 
larger than the Barn. There weren’t any fences around 
the compound. There weren’t any bars or curtains on 
the windows and I could see mountains in the distance. 

Law: The captain said that Hammond would be in 
charge of the third deck and I'd take the second. I'd be 
responsible for the whole crew. One morning, some 
paper which the Koreans had placed over a window 
in the latrine came loose and fell to the floor. The 
guards told me to find out who had committed this 
“crime.” No one knew anything about it. so I said I'd 
done it myself. The Koreans didn’t-believe me. Keep 
checking the rooms. they said. until you find the guilty 
party. This went on for some time. Finally Victor Esca- 
milla volunteered to say he was responsible. The guards 
beat him for loosening the paper—and they also beat 
me for lying to them about it. 

The duty officers had a limited knowledge of English 
and we tried to give them a hard time. One day we 
were playing this password game in the room and they 
really got upset because two of the words were “mis- 
siles” and “rockets.” Another time. a duty officer nick- 
named Monkey came by and we gave him some static. 
So he started talking about how clever the North Ko- 
reans were. They could imitate bird calls and animal 
howls; they could even imitate the wind. I asked him 
how he could do that and he said, “Wind, wind, wind.” 
That really broke me up. 

Schumacher: As soon as we arrived at the second 
place, an officer we called The Habitability Colonel said. 
“You must have a plant to keep your room beautiful.” 
I managed to kill three of these plants by tying knots 
in their vines. So one day they brought back a different 
plant. It was two or three feet tall with long, rubbery 
leaves and it was full of bugs and flies. I worked on it 
and in three or four days it started to wither. They said. 
“Put water on it; put water on it,” so I really drowned 
it. Then I went after the bugs [Continued on page 102] 
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A WAY-OUT HUNT 
IN FAR-OUT 
MONGOLIA 


It wasn't the great wild sheep 
which gave us a problem—it was 
the bunch of Mongol kooks who were 
supposed to be our guides 


BY ELGIN T. GATES 


OOM POE, 


oreo. Rp ee 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM BALLENGER’ 


ag The howling wind came out of China. 
Swirling across the Mongolian steppe. it 
brought snowflakes driven out of a leaden 
sky. But despite the gloom. the wind also 
brought with it a ray of hope. 

“This may be the best chance we will 
get.” I said to Herb Klein, leaning close so 
he could hear me above the roar. 

He nodded. “Six bottles of vodka ought 
to put this gang of Mongols under. and un- 
less the snow gets too deep, we should be 
on our own in the morning.” 

Basil Bradbury, the third member of the 
party. finished zipping up the tent flap and 
turned toward us. His face was tired and 
showed strain. “It may very well be our 
last chance, we’ve got only two days left.” 

We sat there for a while in silence as the 
late-afternoon light faded and the wind in- 
creased in velocity, each man deep in his 
own thoughts. We were three big-game 
hunters with a rare problem: in order to 
get the trophies we were after, we some- 
how had to get rid of our guides. 

We had come 18.000 miles. We crossed 
the Atlantic to London, then continued to 
Moscow. From the Russian capital we trav- 
eled into eastern Siberia to Irkutsk on the 
edge of Lake Baikal. down to Ulan Bator. 
the capital of Outer Mongolia. and finally 
down into the vast heart of the Gobi Des- 
ert on the Red China border. 

This remote area at the end of the world 
is the home of a fabulous big-eame trophy 
that few people have ever heard of, a giant 
wild sheep with the scientific name Ovis 
ammon. Also called the Mongolian argali. 
a big ram will weigh up to 400 pounds on 
the hoof. The horns they carry are a’ most 
unbelievable. measuring up to 62!4 inches 
around the curl with a base circumference 
averaging 20 inches. No other animal of 
this size carries such sheer mass and weight 
of horns. 

For Herb Klein and me. the Mongolian 
argali had a unique significance. Klein has 
been a sheep hunter for over 40 years, I 
for 30. In 1959 we’d teamed up for a hunt 
into the high Himalayas in the tiny king- 
dom of Hunza in northern Pakistan, col- 
lecting fine specimens of the Ovis poli, or 
Marco Polo’s argali. After that there was 
only one major species of wild sheep left 
in the world that we didn’t have—the 
heavy-horned Mongolian argali of the Altai 
Mountains. 

Actually this was one trophy I’d thought 


would be forever beyond my reach. But 
as part of the cultural thaw between Russia 
and the U.S.. George Landreth, a Texas 
big-eame hunter, had managed to get a 
hunting permit for Outer Mongolia in 
1965. He had been successful in bagging 
three rams. Herb and I talked with George 
and looked at his photographs—and within 
a few days our applications were on the 
desk of the New York travel agent who 
had handled his trip. 

There followed direct negotiations with 
Juulchin. the Mongolian government’s min- 
istry of tourism. Only with their approval 
in writing could we then apply for an entry 
visa through the Soviet Union to Outer 
Mongolia and back again. 

Months slipped by and the August Ist 
date we'd set for being in Mongolia came 
and went. I was afraid we’d had it and | 
was sick with disappointment. 

Then. on August 14th, Klein called me: 

“Can you get ready and be in Dallas on 
the 17th?” 

“I’ve been packed and ready since last 
March.” I said, trying to control the ex- 
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citement that had now crept into my voice. 

“Final approval just came through,” 
Herb explained. “We will be received in 
Ulan Bator on the 23rd.” 

At Moscow we had boarded a Soviet 
TU-104 jet for the long, 2,500-mile flight 
across Siberia to Irkutsk. There we checked 
out of Soviet customs and changed to 
a twin-engined Air Mongol plane. As we 
cleared the runway and gained altitude. | 
turned to Herb. “There is Lake Baikal.” 
I said, pointing out the window, “but it’s 
hard to believe we're actually in Siberia.” 

Shortly we crossed over the border into 
Outer Mongolia and started the long de- 
scent over the green hills to Ulan Bator. 

Politically the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public occupies a strategic buffer zone in 
the ideological struggle between the two 
communist giants, Russia and China. Both 
powers woo the country with economic aid, 


but centuries ago the story was different. 
Under Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan, 
large areas of Russia and China came 
under Mongol rule in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. The [Continued on page 93 | 
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PAINTING BY LORRAINE FOX 
BY JAMES JOSEPH 


Medical Miracle 


m Shortly after 10:30 a.m. on 
October 6, 1967, the phone rang 
on the desk of Michael V. Gilberti, 
M.D., the quiet, youthful surgeon 
who is senior medical advisor at 
Gulf Oil Corporation’s Research 
and Development Laboratory 
in Harmarville, Pennsylvania. 
“Gilberti,” the caller said urgently, 
“we just got the radiation expo- 
sure reports on those film badges. 
All three men were hit—bad.” 

A grim, atomic age fight for life 
had begun. 

More correctly, it had begun 
nearly 48 hours before in 
“Czwalga’s blockhouse.” A mas- 
sive-walled control cubicle, the 
blockhouse shielded 39-year- 
old Edmund “Big Ed” Czwalga, 
the sole operator of the labora- 
tory’s two-story high, three mil- 
lion-volt Van de Graaff electron 
accelerator, from the accelerator’s 
target zone. 

Around the Harmarville lab 
they joked that Big Ed, a mus- 
cular, six-foot-one, 220 pounder, 
had been installed right along with 
the $300,000 machine he tended. 
Both had arrived at the Harmar- 
ville lab at about the same time 10 
years before. Ever since, for 40 


ande Death 


hours a week, Ed Czwalga had 
manned his fortress, never farther 


’ than five feet—the thickness of the 


concrete walls—from atomic radi- 
ation danger. 

“T always work a little scared,” 
Czwalga once confided to a buddy. 
Few understood better than he the 
lethal nature of the towering X-ray 
machine. 

Downits gunlike barrel whipped 
an invisible torrent of electrons 
traveling at nearly the speed 
of light. Just beyond Big Ed’s 
sanctuary, in the concrete lined 
target room, they bombarded a 
tiny pure-gold target and, beneath 
it, a 10-pound block of beryllium 
cored to hold a single one-ounce 
vial of petroleum. The bombard- 
ing X rays, focused to pinpoint 
sharpness, triggered an even dead- 
lier volley of neutrons in the beryl- 
lium block, irradiating the oil 
sample. By being “neutron acti- 
vated” in this manner, the sam- 
ple’s impurities were turned 
radioactive and could be traced, 
isolated and, hopefully, eliminated. 

As Harmarville’s “chief gun- 
ner,” Ed Czwalga shot 40 to 50 
samples a day. Holed up in his 
bunker, he sometimes got to mus- 


ing how, had things gone differ- 
ently, he might even now be 
batting out pitches rather than 
photons. As a kid of 17, he’d 
earned quite a reputation as a 
long-ball hitter in the rough-and- 
tumble of Pennsylvania coal-town 
baseball. The day he walloped five 
hits in Forbes Field to cinch for 
West Deer the western Pennsyl- 
vania high-school championship, 
major-league scouts had crowded 
the bleachers, watching both Ed 
and his identical twin brother, 
Frank. Around the grimy coal 
towns there was scarcely a miner 
who’d not have wagered a week’s 
paycheck that the ‘‘Leap Year 
Twins” (Ed and Frank had been 
born leap year day, 1928) would 
wind up in big-time baseball. 

But nothing ever came of it. In- 
stead Ed settled down to raising 
a family (three children, the old- 
est seven) and a kennelful of 
champion beagles on his modest 
country place outside Cheswick, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Harmarville lab, with its 
fearsome X-ray gun, provided 
the kind of challenge that some- 
how suited the serious, bespec- 


tacled [Continued on page 89] 


They had been hit by lethal doses 
of X rays. Now a desperate team of doctors had 


to find a way to save their lives 


SS ao sea ena earn 
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Spills were frequent, and boat crews, 
left, wore wet suits and crash helmets. 
Lower waters were scouted, as above, 

when landings were possible. Often 
boats had to be roped through or 
hauled around impassable stretches. 


DOWN THE DEADLY @ The Blue Nile is born in a deceptive 
placidness as it leaves Lake Tana, high 


on the Ethiopian Plateau. But the river 


quickly picks up speed as it thrashes 

> through gorges on the way down to the 

Nile itself. For 120 miles the river— 

called the Great-Abbai by Africans—is 

y A an uncharted series of boiling cata- 
racts and chutes. When the Great Abbai 


Expedition, a British group under the 


direction of Capt. John Blashford-Snell, 
descended these waters last year it 
4 succeeded where six earlier attempts 
had failed. Native bandits, who am- 
A bushed the expedition several times, 
added to the many natural perils the 


men faced. For the most treacherous 
The Ethiopian river lashes out from part of the river, the first 40 miles, a 


. h h & | f team of picked men used three modi- 
I's source with the violence Of a fied rubber boats. The bottoms were 


cracking whip Here are pictures strengthened, and inflated football 
; bladders were inserted into the sides 


from the first expedition tO SUCCeSS- for extra flotation in case the boats 
. were slashed by jagged rocks. No en- 
fully challenge Its savage power gines were used on this stretch of 
“white water’ because of the risk of 
propellers being smashed. With pad- 
dles for power and steering, and the 
names Faith, Hope and Charity for in- 
spiration, the crews dueled the river. 
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In frail boats 


the men battled 
an unrelenting 
adversary 


The expedition’s rubber boats proved 
to be a poor match for the power of the 
Blue Nile. When a boat was caught in a 
stretch of plunging water, the river took 
over completely. The crews were 
swamped again and again, despite furi- 
ous paddling to keep their craft headed 
into the waves. Once dumped into the 
churning water, the men had to rely on 
their wits and luck. Paddles lashed to 
the boats provided handholds. After the 
men were dragged under the water, 
their lives depended on the last-second 
inflation of life jackets. 


When a boat capsized, far left, the 
crewmen, tumbled into the fury of the 
river, had to scramble desperately 

to grab hold before they were swept 
downriver. Then came the difficult task 
of climbing back aboard the bouncing 
craft. The river claimed the life of one 
member of the expedition. lan McLeod, 
above, was drowned while trying to swim 
across a relatively quiet tributary. 
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Weary crews found 


The Blue Nile cuts a deep gash through 
the Ethiopian Plateau until the highlands 
give way to plains near Sudan. At some 
points the river gorge is a mile deep, 
with nearly sheer cliffs along the sides. 
Falls and other impassable sections of 
the river forced portages. Because of 
the rugged terrain, thick jungle and in- 
tense heat, these were difficult opera- 
tions. The same obstacles, plus a 
shortage of mules, made the expedition 
leaders abandon their original plan to 
supply the river crews by overland sup- 
port teams. Instead, an airplane was 
used for dropping in all supplies, either 
by parachute or free drops. The expedi- 
tion had planned to live in part off the 
land. However, hunting parties, which 
were sent out at every opportunity, 
found little game, and the river yielded 
only a few catfish. As.a result, the men 
had to travel on half rations—consisting 
of sardines, candy bars and dehydrated 
meat—for most of the 500-mile trip. 


When the river plunged too steeply for navigation, the crews had 
to find ways around the water. On the right, they conclude a 
portage by crossing a tributary of the river viaa rope line: It was 
here, before the rope was secured, that McLeod was drowned. 


the portages practically as difficult as the river itself 


A rubber boat can seem to gain weight after a few miles 

of portage, as the crews learned while avoiding the 

Tississat Falls, top photo. Later they released the boats to float 
down a six mile gorge while they trudged along the banks. 


A motor-driven assault boat, above, 
towed the rubber boats the last 50 
miles of the trip after two were 
damaged following a bandit attack. 
At left, one of the expedition’s 

four zoologists examines a 
crocodile that had been shot by 

a crew member. Photographer 
Chris Bonington, lower left, reloads 
his revolver, emptied during 

one of the gunfights with bandits. 
Luckily none of the party was 
injured in these encounters. Below 
is a villager of the Shangala tribe, 
which inhabits the banks of the 
river along its lower stretches. 


They came through, but was the river conquered 


Capsizings, damaged boats, several at- 
tacks by native bandits and the death of 
one member changed the mood of the 
expedition from a lighthearted spirit of 
adventure to a grim determination to 
complete the task they had begun. After 
48 days of danger and hardship, they 
succeeded, becoming the first to travel 
the river from its source to where it be- 
comes a broad, sluggish stream near 
the border of Sudan. It wasn’t only an 
exploration achievement; their zoolog- 
ical team made several significant sci- 
entific findings. But their accomplish- 
ments did not leave the members in a 
victorious mood. “We succeeded in de- 
scending the Blue Nile,” one of them 
said. ‘‘But no one could ever claim to 
have conquered it. Too often we had 
been helpless in its grip.” @ 


The zoologists collected about 1,000 
specimens of small animals during 
the expedition, including 11 species 
formerly unknown to the region. 

A colorful African leaf-nosed bat, 
upper left, and a bug-eyed frog, left, 
were among those catalogued. 


THIS FUNNY LIFE 


The wile of a rising young executive in 
our town had gone to his office to meet 
her husband for dinner. On the way 
down in the elevator, a high-voltage 
blonde in a high-rising micro-skirt got 
on. patted the husband's arm and said, 
“Hi, Cutie Pie!” 
The wife leaned around her husband 
and said sweetly, “Hi! I’m Mrs. Pie!” 
Blantz Brown 
Jackson, Miss. 


The young teacher was trying to make 
a point to her first-grade class. “A lamb 
strayed [rom its flock and was immedi- 
ately pounced upon by a wolf and 
eaten.” she related. And she went on, 
“Now, had the lamb been obedient and 
stayed with the flock, it would not have 
been eaten by the wolf, would it?” 
“No,” spoke up a small boy. “It would 
have been eaten by us.” 
Harold Helfer 
Silver Spring, Md. 


A young girl walked into the telegraph 
ollice where I was a clerk, wrote down 
a name and address on the message pad, 
then the word, “Yes” three times, signed 
her name, and handed it to me. 

I looked it over and told her, “Miss, 
you could send 10 words for the same 
price.” 

She thought a minute, then said, 
“Better just leave it at three. He'll only 
be in town overnight.” 

A. D. Millham 
Whitehall, Pa. 


A newly appointed Navy captain was 
showing off the efficiency of his destroyer 
to a visiting congressman during ma- 
neuvers when my brother-in-law. a sailor 
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serving aboard, approached, saluted and 
announced he had received a message 
from the admiral. 

The captain beamed proudly, “Read 
it to me.”’ My brother-in-law read: “Of 
all the stupid bungling morons, you take 
the cake! You nearly rammed the flag- 
ship!" 

The captain pursed his lips, glanced 
at the congressman and snapped, “Very 
well. Now take the message below and 
have it decoded at once!’ 

David ]. Thomas 
Hartford, Conn, 


I sold cars years ago in a small town 
in Michigan. \ When the new Autronic 
Eye—the device designed to automati- 
cally dim the car’s lights when another 
car is approaching—first came out. one 
of our show models was equipped with 
this new feature. 

During our new car showing, I no- 
ticed a farmer inspecting this device 
mounted on the dash, and as I ap- 
proached him he asked me what it was 
and how much it cost. I told him it was 
the new Autronic Eye and sold for 
$69.95, 

He then asked me what it did. 

“When you meet an on-coming car, it 
automatically dims your lights,” I ex- 
plained. 

He snapped back, “When I pay 
$69.95 for a gadget, it will dim the other 
guy's lights—not mine! 

Robert R. Thompson 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jenkins second wife died and he, after 
a decent period of mourning, married 
her sister, a rangy, homely woman. One 


of his friends rather tactlessly wondered 
why he had married the sister. 

“Well,” Jenkin explained, “at my 
time of life I really didn’t want to go to 
the trouble of breaking in a new mother- 
in-law.” 

G. I. Olinghouse 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


My sister is what is commonly called a 
“social climber.”” More particularly, she 
is the kind of person who tries in every 
way possible to impress people. The 
den in her home she refers to as the 
“library.” The small space off the 
kitchen she has termed the “butler's 
pantry. ” The bathroom is known as the 
“powder room.” My brother-in-law, on 
the other hand, is a good-natured slob 
who couldn't care less. 

One evening recently, during a din- 
ner party at their home, she turned to 
her spouse, and with a most snobbish 
air asked, “Shall we have our after- 
dinner coffee in the library?” 

Making a big production of glancing 
at his wristwatch, her husband replied, 
“It’s too late, my dear. The library 
closes at 6.” 

Ron Greer 
Hollywood, Cal. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS ARE ACTUAL SIZE. — ALL WATCHES ARE HANDSOMELY GIFT-BOXED. 


HILTON SWISS TIMEPIECES ARE BETTER BECAUSE EVERY MOVEMENT HAS THESE VITAL FEATURES: 


PRECISION 17 FUNCTIONAL JEWELS — for unerring accuracy, 
ANTI-MAGNETIC — for protection against electric impulses. 


A. ENSIGN. Handsomely 
styled 17 jewel, waterproof 
with modern calendar fea- 
ture, date changes every 24 
hours, Wafer-thin case, sweep 
second hand, luminous hands, 
dots. Matching expansion 


band. 
801 Yellow Your Cost $14.95 
802 White Your Cost $14.95 


B- GIGI. Gracefully delicate... 
this marquise-shaped beauty 
is sure to please the young at 
heart. 17 jewel precision 
movement, raised figure dial. 
Tapered bracelet adjusts. 
Faceted crystal. 


901 Yellow Your Cost $14.95 
902 White Your Cost $14.95 


SHOCK-PROTECTED — for resistance to jars and knocks. 
UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING — for uninterrupted service and performance. 


D. MERMAID AUTO. Self- 
17 jewel 
watch, ideal for work or play, 


C. ADMIRAL DAY-DATE. The 
latest advancement in watch- 
making: 17 jewels, water- 


winding, 


17 Jewels 


Your Choice 
EorF 


E, SHARK SKINDIVER. 17 
jewel, Waterproof tested to 
600 feet. St/steel case has 
elapsed time ring, Calendar 
tells date automatically. Lu- 
minous dial, sweep second 
hand. Waterproof strap. 


ladies’ p 
805 S/Steel Your Cost $19.95 


proof and self-winding. Day 
and date indicators change 
automatically. Sweep second 
hand, luminous hands, dots. 


yet styled for dress. Water- 
proof case,sweep second hand, 
luminous, easy - to-read dial. 
Matching expansion bracelet. 


F. BIJOU. Words cannot do 
justice to the charm and ele- 
gance of this 17 jewel brace- 


803 Yellow Your Cost $24.95 
804 White Your Cost $24.95 903 Yellow 
806 14K Yel. Your Cost $65.00 904 White 


let watch, Mesh band fits any 


Your Cost $24.95 Paes Non-break faceted 
crystal. 

Your Cost $24.95 Gos Yellow Your Cost $19.95 
906 White Your Cost $19.95 


shipped direct to you from Hilton Fabrique, Geneva, Switzerland 


SAVE! WITHOUT RISK — 


MAIL TODAY 


oO 4 

HAMILTON HOUSE, IMPORT DIVISION, verr. 109-110 | 

Cos Cob, Connecticut 06807 | 

| Rush the following Swiss watches by registered air mail direct | 

from Geneva on 30-day money-back guarantee: | 

—Style A Ensign @ $14.95 plus 50¢ hdig. ( Yel. (j Wht. | 

| —Style B Gigi @ $24.95 plus 50¢ hdig. Cj Yel. Cj Wht. | 
| —Style C Admiral Day-Date @ $24.95 plus 50¢ hdlg. 

*] Yel. ( wht. | 

| —Style C Admiral Day-Date 14K Yellow @ $65.00 plus 50¢ hdig | 

—Style D Mermaid Auto @ $24.95 plus 50¢ hdig. () Yel. () Wht. | 

—Style E Shark Skindiver @ $19.95 plus 50¢ hdig. 

—Style F Bijou @ $19.95 plus 50¢ hdlg. O Yel. ( Wht. | 

| 

| Name | 

I address | 

| City. State Zip. 
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Hamilton House has arranged with the 
Hilton Watch Company to make these 
world-famous watches available to the 
American public by mail. The watches 
will be shipped directly from the Hilton 
Fabrique in Geneva and the savings are 
passed on to you. Nowhere, except 
direct from the factory, can 25 jewel 
quality timepieces be offered for as 
little as $14.95. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Your Swiss Hilton watch will be gift- 
boxed and sent to your door by regis- 
tered air mail direct from the Hilton 
Fabrique in Geneva, all duty and postage 
prepaid. In addition to 30-day money- 
back guarantee, each watch is protected 
by Hilton’s famed two-year trade war- 
ranty—repair or replacement anytime 
within two full years. Each tiny compo- 
nent in a Hilton watch passes virtually 
100 chemical, physical and microscopic 
tests to assure perfection before ship- 
ment. To get your Hilton watch, mail 
coupon today. 


HAMILTON HOUSE IMPORT DIV., DEPT. 109-110 
Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 
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These beautiful LETTER OPENERS 
are miniatures of 


MAHARAJAH 


#1077 


™@ The fabled Sikh Kirpans of India’s Maharajahs 


are prized throughout the world for their 
extraordinary beauty. Now, in the Indian state of 
Punjab, where the skill of fashioning these famous 
swords has been handed down from father to son 
for generations, they have developed a refinement 
of this great art. They now make the handsome 
letter openers shown here—authentic miniatures of 
the swords so prized by Sikh warriors, 9/2” long. 

Each is hand-made, hand-forged, with all the rich 
detailing of the swords. Each is a unique desk 
accessory—to use as a decorative piece—as a letter 
opener designed to slit envelopes neatly without 
requiring a sharp edge. Your choice of 3 styles: 
Multi-colored handle, sheath of red velvet with gold 
braid—teak Handle, sheath of blue velvet with 
gold braid—Bone Handle with black leather sheath. 
Each is a rare find at only $4.98. Please order early 
to assure prompt delivery of your choice. Use handy 
coupon at right. 


HAMILTON HOUSE COS COB, CONN. 
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INDIAN KIRPANS 


eee ee ee MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON comm comm ome Tl 


HAMILTON HOUSE, Dept. 174-T10 
COS COB, CONN. 06807 


Please send me the Indian Letter Openers checked below 
at $4.98 each with the understanding that | must be com- 
pletely satisfied or may return them for refund. 

(please fill in quantity desired) 


1077 1078 


City. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BILL DRAKE: 
POP RADIO’S TOP JOCK 


[Continued from page 41] 


‘If you want to say something clever, say 
it in 15 seconds.’ " He began putting dee- 
jays through brief but intensive training 
in his methods. 

Drake also cut down the number of 
commercials per hour, on the theory that 
when listenership g goes up and the station 
can raise its advertising rates, the station 
would earn more money from fewer spots. 


Drake shifted the time of news broad- 
casts. He theorized that most people 
don't want to hear the news anyway. 
When the news is on, Drake says, most 
people begin dial twiddling in search of 
music. But the Federal Communications 
Commission insists that all stations must 
carry a certain amount of news or other 
authorized publicservice feature. So 
when, at five minutes to the hour, or on 
the hour, all the other stations were 
broadcasting news, KH] was airing mu- 
sic. “We'd gather listeners from all over 
the dial,” he said. On the other hand. 
when KH] broadcast news, perhaps at 20 
after the hour, its listener losses were di- 
vided among many competitors. 
Musically, the emphasis was on the 
latest soft-rock hits and the rock hits of 
10 years ago—“Golden Oldies,” as the 
radio people call them. Drake avoided 
anything that might be considered far 
out—there was no protest. no psychedelic 
vock, nothing too blatant or harsh. If he 
wanted to attract young listeners, he did 
not want to alienate adults, for they are 
the most profitable listeners for a radio 
station, the audience with the money. 
the audience that buys. ‘“They,” he says, 


meaning advertisers, “want to see those 
demographics.” Demographics in this in- 
stance are charts showing who listens to 
a radio station, rather than how many. 
A station that attracts only children will 
haye a hard time attracting advertisers, 
except perhaps soft-drink manufacturers. 


inally, Drake stuck to a tight playlist. 
Where other stations played songs from 
the top 40, Drake zeroed in on the top 
50, on the grounds that these were the 
songs the people wanted to hear most, 

The Drake formula worked. KH] im- 
mediately began to climb in its ratings. 
Exactly a year after Drake took over 
that station’s programming Billboard, a 
music-business trade paper, reported that 
KH J was the top station in Los Angeles 
and the most influential in the city in the 
sales of single records. Eyebrows duly 
elevated all over the music and broad- 
casting industries. 

KH] is one of seven stations owned by 
RKO. The company then decided that 
what worked for one of its stations might 
work for all of them, and Drake-Chenault 
was given a contract to consult for the 
whole chain. Vhis included WOR-FM in 
New York. (But not WOR-AM, which is 
a talk station.) When Drake applied his 
format to that one, disk-jockey Murray 
Kauffman—better known as Murray the 
K, one of the station’s big attractions— 
refused to accept it. Soon afterward he 
was forced out. Rosko. another of the 
station’s disk jockeys. announced his res- 
ignation on the air, blasting Drake-style 
radio to his fans. At about the same time, 
the station also lost Scott Muni. 

Murray the k predicted that Drake 
would come a cropper in big, sophisti- 
cated New York. Claude Hall. Billboara’s 
radio and television editor, let fly a blast 
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in print, deploring the loss ol what he had 
considered a good format. A few months 
later, when WOR-FM had doubled its 
rating in Murray the K’s old time slot, 
Hall admitted in a second article that 
Drake must “pe a be doing some- 
thing right. Lately he seems to have ac- 
quired a genuine respect for Drake. 

‘He's been fantastically successful,” 
Hall said recently. “He revolutionized 
top 40 radio. and it’s affected all radio. 
He's being imitated all over the country, 
He didn't do any of these things first, 
of course. Mike Joseph, another consult- 
ant, pioneered a lot of the techniques 
Drake uses. But Drake put them to- 
gether. and he’s refined them to a 
science.” 


arrest of Drake persists, however. 
Chiefly his stations are denigrated for 
their blandness. Drake radio to many 
people seems at one with a world of dig- 
ital dialing, airline food. elevator music, 
format television comedies. computerized 
tax returns, zip codes and telephone-an- 
swering services—a world of total imper- 
sonality. A West Coast underground 
newspaper called Drake “a monument 
to public tastelessness.” An article in 
Cheetah, tiled Captain Pimple Cream’s 
Fiendish Plot, blasted him for ignoring 
“progressive-rock” music. But perhaps 
the most thoughtful criticism comes from 
Nat Asch, program director of New 
York City’s WNEW-FM, who hired both 
Rosko and Scott Muni when they left 
WOR-FM. 

“Drake's techniques,” Asch said, “seem 
to me to negate the one factor I consider 
vital to communications, and that's the 
human factor. Drake’s approach strikes 
at the very core of it. I think the world 
has gone from a point of disaffiliation and 
alienation to a point where we are all 
openly searching for our own humanity. 
I think the successful radio station fills— 
and the degree is relative to the indivi- 
dual listener, of course—at least a part ol 
that need. That's part of the station's 
obligation. And | don't think Drake’s 
stations meet that need, Aside from that, 
his programming policies ignore a great 
deal of important music.” 


li Drake radio seemed impersonal in 
the past, it is becoming more so now. 
His new yenture, totally automated 
programming for certain subscribing FM 
stations, reduces the human factor to a 
minimum. (These stations are quite 
apart from those that subscribe to his 
regular programming service, which uses 
live staff at all the stations.) Drake's com- 
pany supplies the stations with taped 
music, organized according to tempo and 
general mood and other factors, plus a 
22-page manual of instructions. An- 
nouncements of the song titles and the 
names of the performers are right on the 
tapes. All the station has to have to op- 
erate the system is an engineer and a 
news announcer; the computer takes care 
of the rest. Even the news is taped on a 
cassette; the newscaster merely makes a 
new tape every so often. The tape is 
mounted into the computer, and it plays 
when the instructions fed to the equip- 
ment indicate it’s time for a news broad- 
cast. The computer also plays taped com- 
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mercials when it's supposed to. And at 
the end of a song, when the computer 
receives a coded signal that tells it what 
kind of song to play next, it automati- 
cally activates the appropriate spool of 
tape. 


This setup permits a station to pro- 
gram a week in advance, using the music 
tapes that Drake-Chenault supplies. It 
obviates the need for a record library at 
each station, and therefore librarians and 
even a program director. Other than that 
one man who reads the news onto a tape 
(no change, incidentally, is made in the 
news cartridge during the night), the 
system even eliminates announcers. 
About all the engineer has to do is change 
the various spools of tape and watch out 
for breakdowns in the equipment. Even 
then, the responsibility is made lighter 
by the fact that the computer will toler- 
ate only seven seconds of silence on the 
air. When that happens, the computer 
“concludes” that something has gone 
wrong—perhaps a break in the tape—and 
goes on to whateyer is next on the pro- 
gram. 

Drake tried his first computerized pro- 
gramming in the fall of 1968 at KHJ-FM, 
then KFMS in San _ Francisco and 
WROR-FM in Boston, Within a few 
weeks, more than a dozen stations had 
signed up. 


None of the stations now controlled by 
Drake, it should be noted, is small time: 
all are in big-population areas, the major 
markets for advertising and music. The 
FCC has a regulation that prohibits own- 
ership by any one person or corporation 
of more than seven AM and seven FM 
stations, for a maximum total of 14. The 
intent of the law is to keep too much 
power over communication from gravi- 
tating to the hands of one person—legally, 
the frequencies assigned to radio and 
television stations are considered public 
property. ‘“There’s no question,” said one 
of Drake’s competitors, who declined to 
be named, “that Drake’s operation is in 
violation of the intent of the FCC ruling, 
if not the letter of it.” When I called the 
FCC to check on this, one of its staff 
members made the astonishing comment, 
“The FCC really isn’t very interested in 
radio. We're more interested in televi- 
sion.” But that was in the last days of the 
Lyndon Johnson administration, and 
since Richard Nixon moved into the 
White House, the FCC has been showing 
signs of rediscovering its guts. (Johnson 
himself has heavy investments in broad- 
casting.) It soon announced that it would 
look into ownership of television stations 
by conglomerates, and began considering 
whether any corporation should be al- 
lowed to own an AM and FM outlet in 
the same city. Further, it expressed a con- 
cern with whether newspapers should be 
allowed to own broadcasting outlets at 
all, going so far as to not renew the license 
of the Boston Herald-Traveler to operate 
station WHDH; it assigned the frequency 
to other ownership. How much this con- 
cern about power concentration will af- 
fect Drake—who is not actually a radio 
station owner, though he plans to buy 
stations—remains to be seen. But as one 


The best 515 drill you can buy 
for under ‘10 


Nothing has been changed on this 
regular $14.99 value — except the 
price. They’re on sale now at $9.99. 
And, you still get these outstanding 
Rockwell features: Double insulation 
from electrical shock; breakproof 
housing (we'll replace the housing 
free, if it ever cracks, chips or splits); 
double reduction gears and 2.3 amp 
motor; quality keyed chuck and 2,000 
RPM performance. 


For your copy of our latest power 
tool catalog write: Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, 538J North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208. 
Better yet, pick one up at your near- 
est Rockwell dealer or department 
store. They're listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Tools-Electric. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WOLVERINE i565 WOLVERINE WORLD WIDE, INC., ROCKFORD, MICH, 433¢1—makers of Hush Puppies® casuals and Wolverine® brand boots and shoes, aki products and gloves 


Aboot tough enough to 
work hard all week, can sure 


take a little running around 
on the weekends. 


Wolverine Durables are tough. They've got to 
be because they work hard every day. They’ve 
got to take cold and heat without cracking 
up... they can’t slip up on any job. And 
they've got to shrug off hard knocks, grease 
and oil. Without coming apart at the seams. 
But most of all, they’ve got to be comfortable. 
Or they just wouldn't be Durables. 
It was only a matter of time before outdoor 
guys found out they’re great for hunting or 
camping too. Especially now we've got 
so many different styles, including a 
new insulated boot. 
Are Durables more of a working 


boot that’s sporty? Or 
a sport boot that 
works? You decide. 


radio veteran said, “He should worry. 


2 S For the Wolverine dealer nearest you, call this 
He's made his money. He could get out of 


toll free number: 800-243-0355. In Connecticut: 853-3600, 


WOLVERINE’ 
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“T am not frigid!” 


radio now and go on to other things.” 

Drake himself says he’s interested in 
getting into motion-picture production. 

Drake's operations are carried on by 
a staff of about 10. It’s hard even for 
him to say exactly how many people work 
for him, since some of them are techni- 
cally on the payrolls of companies sub- 
scribing to his services. Some are paid by 
RKO, But Betty Brenneman, music co- 
ordinator for the AM stations—Drake 
gave up doing it himself some time ago— 
works directly for Drake. 


Drake carries on his business from his 
home in Bel Air, one of the wealthiest 
sections of Los Angeles, A Spanish-styled 
ranch house, it sits on a hogback, well up 
out of the smog. It is modest by the stand- 
ards of Bel Air, luxurious by any others. 
A picture window overlooks a swimming 
pool. His red-tiled living-room floor has 
a sunken area inset with a wine-colored 
carpet so deep and soft that walking 
across it is vaguely unsettling. Good paint- 
ings decorate the walls. In an alcove is a 
handsome pool table, which he says is 
for his friends. Next to a deep, black- 
leather sofa is a coffee table on which rest 
three telephones. One of them is red. 
Sometimes called the Batphone, it en- 
ables Drake to dial directly to any station 
in the country subscribing to his services 
and hear what is going out on the air, A 
disk jockey’s failure to follow Drake's di- 
rections reportedly can result in instant 
dismissal. 

Drake is a night person who only 
rarely rises before noon. Part of his staff, 
including administrative assistant Bernie 
Torres, a stocky, good-looking type, comes 
to the house daily. Torres takes the phone 
calls, usually telling you Drake isn’t home. 
When he recognizes the name as that of 


someone Drake will talk to, he reverses 
his position and calls his boss to the 
phone, Drake has built a wall around 
himself, and Bernie Torres is its biggest 
brick. This is to keep record-promotion 
men and assorted hustlers from driving 
Drake to distraction. At one of his favor- 
ite restaurants, he had to lay down the 
law to the management that he wasn't 
to be bugged by promotion men while he 
Was eating. 

To those he admits to his circle, Drake 
is a gracious host, an agreeable and often 
quietly witty companion. It is hard to 
find anyone who hates him personally, 
even among his bitterest critics. “In spite 
of all his power,” said Stu Langer, mer- 
chandising manager for Dot records, “I 
don't think there’s anyone in the busi- 
ness who dislikes him.” 

Drake is a cautious man in conversa- 
tion, In an interview, he often says al- 
most verbatim something he has previ- 
ously told another interviewer. Yet he 
is surprisingly candid at times. When I 
told him that a well-known music pub- 
lisher had said, “Drake can’t be gotten 
to, and I know because I've tried,” Drake 
declined to affect a position of rectitude. 
Instead, with a shrug he said, “Why 
should [ take payola? I’ve got too much 
to lose.” 


Thougn music is the stock in trade of 
his not-so-small empire. Drake knows 
surprisingly little about it—nothing of 
classical music, nothing of jazz. He is a 
country-and-western buff. Yet country 
music as such figures little in his pro- 
gramming policies, though a big country- 
originating hit like Little Green Apples 
will turn up often in his programming. 
“I don't program for myself,” he says, “I 
program for the listeners,” 


Ask Drake about the techniques of his 
work and he answers thoroughly, with a 
low-key, slow-spoken intensity. It is the 
style of a man fascinated by his vocation; 
one soon sees that the key to his success 
is in the thorough, analytical thinking 
he has given to radio programming. 


Ask him about the moral implications 
of what he is doing, on the other hand, 
and you get the feeling that your frames 
of reference are so unlike that you can- 
not possibly match them up. To him, 
radio is a business, and his only moral 
obligation is to his subscribers. 

“If I take their commercial money,” 
he said, “what they're trying to buy is a 
commercial product. I don’t think that 
when somebody comes in and says, ‘Okay, 
we want the Drake-Chenault organiza- 
tion to be our consultants and try to ar- 
rive at a successful formula for us, and 
have the right disk jockeys on the air, and 
have the right program directors, and 
have everything put together in the right 
place, and haye it to be successful,’ 1 don't 
think it’s up to me to do what is going 
to soothe my own ego or produce more 
favorable publicity for me, or make it 
easier for me with people who maybe 
don’t understand what we're trying to do. 
That's not what they're after. They want 
results, And they're not concerned 
Wibiters sorta 

He hesitated. 

“With aesthetics?” I asked. 

“No. Not at all. And you have to give 
them what they're paying for.” 

That, apparently, is Drake’s credo. 


Bint Drake raises troubling questions, 
and none of them has an easy answer. 
On the one hand, he has turned radio 
away from its quality of loudmouthed. 
hysterical chatter, the garish neon-lighted 
sound, On the other hand, he ignores, as 
Nat Asch pointed out, much important 
music that deserves a hearing, music that 
cannot sell records if it isn't exposed on 
radio and which cannot survive in today’s 
marketplace unless it does sell records. 
Because the record industry, which is if 
anything even greedier than the broad- 
casting industry, is profoundly disinclined 
to record what isn’t likely to sell big. 
Thus Drake's operation is important to 
the state of American culture. Then there 
are political implications. Whether you 
like protest music or not, it is part of the 
language of today’s youth, a kind of audi- 
tory grafhti of discontent, One could ar- 
gue that it has a right to be heard, that 
there is an obligation on the part of ra- 
dio stations to air all viewpoints, in- 
cluding those in songs. By ignoring this 
kind of material, isn't Drake exercising 
a form of censorship? 

Meantime, Drake appears to be headed 
for even bigger success as more stations 
sign up for his computerized program- 
ming. A couple of years ago Drake went 
back to Bainbridge, Georgia, where his 
career started, and paid a visit to WMGR 
and Toby Dowdy, the station owner who 
had told him he could always come back. 

“I guess I was wrong,” Dowdy said. 
“You've done real well for yourself.” 

“You never know, Toby,” Drake re- 
plied. “I may come calling on you yet.” 

But it’s not bloody likely. -Gene Lees 
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¢ 9 Where would you rather be? 

ee Home listening to the weather 

report? Or barreling your way up 

awhee live to all that new snow? Be 

first on the slopes, thanks 

i he 2-Car to your 4-wheel drive ‘Jeep’ 
Wagoneer. It’s one family 

wagon that's always ready to play. 
Plows? Who needs 'em? Flip 

into 4-wheel drive, and beat the 
plows down the highway. Or 
turn off the highway—blaze 
your own trail through snow 
<= to the hubcaps. It’s easy 
going all the way with 
options like V-8. Power 
brakes and steering. 
Automatic transmission, 
Even air conditioning. See 
the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. Fun 
wagon, family wagon: one of 
the 2-Car Cars. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. 


You've got to drive it to believe it. 
KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 


See your ‘Jeep’ dealer for authorized ‘Jeep’ parts, equipment and service. 
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The 
Suspension 
System 
‘(Makes 
‘Her A 
Winner 


The Canadian National Champion- 
ship. The World Championship 
Snowmobile Derby at Eagle River. 
The Winnipeg to St. Paul Interna- 
tional 500. These are races that put 
snowmobiles to the test. Arctic 
Cat’s advanced torsion spring sus- 
pension and slide rail design meets 
the challenge time after time out- 
performing them all in durability 
and riding comfort. 


A race-proven suspension, an effi- 
cient new clutch and braking sys- 
tem and a forward mounted engine 
for a lower, more stable profile. On 
the track or on the hillside .. . Arc- 
tic Cat ‘70 is the choice for the 
sportsman who demands a fast, 
tough and all-day comfortable 
machine. 


ARETIC car} 


Ke, 


Px 2 


FR af 
Eats > ras | : 


ARCTIC ENTERPRISES, INC., 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
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RED! HOT! RUPPS! 


Both boss their class. At speeds of 150 MPH, the Super 
Sno-Sport proves Rupp standard production parts against the 
clock—skis, springs, drive tracks, and Rupp’s trailing bogey 
wheel suspension system. All hung on Rupp’s aircraft 
aluminum chassis, pioneered by Rupp and imitated by 

others. Rupp racing puts red-hot performance in the 


Sno-Sport you buy. Be first in the snow—for fun, | | 
work, or racing. And check the warranty... It’s the 
best in the business. Join the Rupp Riders. On | 


new wide track twins or standard track twins 
and singles—at your Rupp dealers now. 


Rupp Manufacturing, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio 44903. 


SEND 25¢ FOR FULL-COLOR BROCHURE OF COMPLETE 1970 RUPP LINE 
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*T.M. Bombardier Ltd. 


MEDICAL MIRACLE 
VS. ATOMIC DEATH 


[Continued from page 72] 


Czwalga. Yet eyen after a decade of 
atomic plinking, he seldom really re- 
laxed. Inside he felt things tighten up 
whenever he had a hand on the trigger. 
And now, a little past 9 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, October 4, he was shooting the 
works again. 

“Two minutes,”” Czwalga intoned, his 
eyes on the sweep of the blockhouse’s 
console clock. Another minute and the 
day's first sample would be irradiated 
and ready for the two lab technicians— 
Jack P. McCandless, 29, and William C, 
Zemla, 31. 

“Okay,” Ed said tersely, as the auto- 
matic timer flicked audibly to “off,” sig- 
naling the end of the three-minute bom- 
bardment. Later, he would say he'd done 
as he always did: unlatched the control 
panel, removed the key hidden there 
from its private vault, unlocked the safety 
tunnel's door, then, treading the few 
steps through the concrete-armored tun- 
nel, unlocked the target room's door. 
Each of these four maneuvers was de- 
signed to shut down the ray gun’s silent 
stream if, against 10,000-to-one odds, the 
console’s automatic timer already hadn't. 

At 9:20, McCandless beckoned for 
Zemla—who'd transferred to the job only 
that morning—to follow him. Crouching 
beside the X-ray gun's barrel, they rolled 
the track-mounted beryllium block from 
beneath the gold target. Using tongs, 
McCandless gingerly lifted the vial of 
oil from its nesting place. Quickly they 
headed for a nearby lab while Czwalga. 
alone in the target room, prepared for 
another shot. 

“When Jack and [ got back to the 
bunker,” crew-cut Bill Zemla would re- 
call, “Ed Czwalga yelled from the target 
room that something was wrong.” 

Strangely, the foil-thin gold target, 
which was set in a maze of water-circulat- 
ing cooling coils, was still hot. 

“Cooling system seems on the fritz,” 
Czwalga diagnosed, and sent McCandless 
for some tools. 

Ten minutes later the three men re- 
entered the target room. Czwalga set to 
work directly beneath the X-ray gun. Mc- 
Candless, standing to one side, handed 
him tools. Zemla lingered merely to ob- 
serve. Presently he excused himself for 
a trip to the men's room. 

At 9:45, Czwalga called it quits. He 
hadn't been able to fix the apparent 
cooling problem. If anything, the gold 
foil target seemed even hotter. 

Forty-five minutes later, Czwalga, sud- 
denly sick to his stomach, vomited into a 
wastebasket. McCandless, feeling sick 
himself, trotted off to the infirmary. 
Zemla, who'd come to work with a head- 
ache, dismissed his own queasy feeling 
as merely the onset of the flu. 

In retrospect, Doctor Gilberti quietly 
relives his suspicions. “Medical coinci- 
dences do occur. And, of course, there 
was considerable flu about. Still, it seemed 
odd that all three, working in the same 
danger area, should come down almost 
simultaneously with nearly identical 
symptoms.” 

Pointedly Gilberti questioned Czwalga, 
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just as earlier he’d questioned McCand- 
less, Zemla and their immediate super- 
visors. Big Ed was as adamant as the 
others. The X-ray gun had been turned 
off. shut down by its automatic timer. 

Sull Gilberti collected the three men's 
film badges: the radiation sensitive film- 
strip dosimeters which, worn by all who 
work within radiation’s reach, keep cumu- 
lative account of exposure, if any. 

Bill Zemla was back on the job that 
same afternoon. By next morning, so was 
Ed Czwalga. Only Jack McCandless. com- 
plaining he felt shaky, stayed home. 

That's where an ashen-faced laboratory 
courier found him when, a little past 
noon the next day, he rang the doorbell 
of McCandless’ suburban home. 

“Better get your things,” he told Mc- 
Candless, trying to make it sound casual. 
“We're going back to the hospital.” 

Zemla and Czwalga were already there. 
By now they, too, knew the truth. Their 
film badges, processed only hours before 
in Chicago and the findings telephoned 
to Harmarville, had shown exposure. 

Zemla took the “scare talk out of Chi- 
cago” with his usual dry humor, and a 
shrug. He didn’t feel “sick.” Neither did 
the others. 

Cawalga wasn't taking it as lightly. As 
a radiologist probed him head to foot 
with a Geiger counter, Big Ed—stonily 
analytical—wayed him off. 

“If you're expecting any radioactive 
pings out of that thing, forget it.” Ed 
told him. “We'd moved that beryllium 
block out of the way. so what hit us 
wasn't radioactive neutrons, just plain 
damned X rays... but that's plenty.” 


r had been plenty, all right. Unex- 
plainably, against every failsafe, the giant 
ray gun had been operating all the while 
the three had worked to repair it. Thou- 
sands of deadly photon rays had silently 
riddled and blasted their bodies. 

Bill Zemla’s dosage, measured by radi- 
ation’s stark LD (Lethal Dosage) scale, 
was critical but the least severe of the 
three, thanks to that trip to the men’s 
room which cut short his stay in the tar- 
get area. “LD,,” was the verdict for 
Zemla, meaning that 20 out of 100 men 


similarly radiated would, in all prob- 
ability, die. 

McCandless’ LD,, was more ominous. 
Odds stood 50 percent against his suryi- 
val. 

Big Ed Czwalga had been hit with 
600-plus roentgens (the measure of irra- 
diation) over his entire body, a stagger- 
ing 6,000 roenigens, tests would later 
show, on both hands, received while he 
fiddled with the target’s cooling coils. 
The LD,,, diagnosis was a virtual death 
sentence. No human had ever been so 
massively radiated and lived. 

Bleak as the prognosis was, Gilberti 
decided to hold back nothing, He ex- 
plained the odds and the all too inevita- 
ble progression of the radiation sickness 
syndrome in cases as total as theirs. 

Already the initial, acute phase—char- 
acterized by nausea, diarrhea and <lizzi- 
ness—had passed, as it usually did 48 to 
72 hours following radiation exposure. 
Now they were in the latent period—a 
nearly symptomless two to four weeks of 
deceptive well-being. Ahead lay the often 
fatal final act of the syndrome’s three-act 
drama: the critical phase. Then, gutted 
by the full effects of radiation’s deep- 
body damage. they would be fighting for 
life. 

So sinister yet predictable a script, Gil- 
berti continued, was due to radiation’s 
often misunderstood role as accomplice 
rather than outright killer. X rays dam- 
age and destroy but leave it to infection, 
hemorrhage or perhaps a cold virus 
to finish off their defenseless victims. 

Suiking deep within the human body, 
radiation causes cellular hayoc; it dam- 
ages some cells, mutates and maims oth- 
ers and, oddly, bypasses some altogether. 
Usually it kills outright only the fastest 
multiplying, among them the cells of the 
body's blood factory—the bone marrow. 
Unless the marrow’s production of life- 
sustaining blood elements could be 
quickly restored, the end was certain. 

“Our job,” Gilberti told them, “is to 
keep you alive . .. until your marrow’s re- 
grown and is back in blood production.” 

That was the challenge. Now, on Octo- 
ber 6, Dr. Mike Gilberti, with a blank- 
check order from Gulf Oil to “save them, 
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regardless of the cost,” gathered from 
across the nation a medical team capable 
of meeting the challenge. 

“Initially,” explains Doctor Gilberti, 
“it was a drama of contrasts, set on two 
stages.” 

One stage was the semi-isolation, three- 
bed ward on the third floor of Western 
Pennsylyania Hospital's B wing. The 
three radiation victims were placed there 
while still enjoying the illusionary well- 
being of radiation’s latent phase. 

The other stage was Dr. Mike Gil- 
berti’s cubbyhole office on the floor just 
below. In contrast to the quiet suspense 
aboye, it had the frenzied air of a com- 
mand post under fire. 

Telephones rang incessantly as the 11- 
man team Gilberti would eventually as- 
semble checked in. From Oak Ridge, 
‘Tennessee, came Dr. Gould A, Andrews, 
one of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
top medical directors; with him was mi- 
crobiologist Dr. Edward Balish. From the 
office of the U.S. Surgeon General came 
two of the Public Health Service's ablest 
radiation specialists, Dr. Jamie K. 
Wheeler and Dr. James Mack. 

Gilberti, at the very outset, had called 
in one of the world’s top radiation au- 
thorities, Dr. Niel Wald, director of the 
University of Pittsburgh's radiological 
health division. 

“Frankly I'd never faced radiation 
head-on,” admits Gilberti, “We needed 
a consummate expert. Doctor Wald was 
rt.” 

Wald set to work to re-create the acci- 
dent. The film badges’ general findings 
simply weren't precise enough. ‘The team 
needed to know to what degree every 
square inch of each victim's body had 
been irradiated. Wald asked each man 


where he had been standing .. . how, 
step-by-step, he had worked while within 
range of the X-ray machine . .. how long 


he had tightened this bolt, touched that 
area of the cooling coil. 

Armed with an acadent chronology, 
Wald draped a plastic mannikin with 
dozens of film badges. ‘Then he put the 
dummy to work beneath the ray gun. It 
was Wald’s paintaking dosimetry tests 
that revealed the terrible 6,000-roentgen 
damage to Czwalga’s hands. 
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On Czwalga’s dosimetric torso chart, 
Wald inked a black X on both of Ed’s 
hands and question marks on both feet. 
Almost certainly, Wald’s calculations 
showed, Czwalga’s hands—their blood 
supply cut by cetlular damage—would, in 
time, turn gangrenous and have to be 
amputated, And, perhaps too, so would 
his feet. 

In Ward 3B, Ed Czwalga paced quickly 
to the television and flicked it on. In a 
few minutes the Red Sox and Cardinals 
would begin the third game of the 
World Series, Today Big Ed was feeling 
pretty chipper. World Series time was his 
time of year. 

Gilberti and the other experts, at this 
point, were primarily concerned with a 
blood chart and lab analysis. 

Missing from the samples of meat-red 
marrow were the cells which mass-pro- 
duce oxygen-bearing red corpuscles and 
the body's infection-fighting battalions of 
white cells, called polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes. Missing, too, were the delicate 
stem cells which breed the blood’s all- 
essential coagulants, platelets. 

Soon, with their bloodstreams’ corpus- 
cular army of infection fighters fading 
away, Czwalga and McCandless, and to a 
lesser degree Zemla, would lie defense- 
less, unable to fend off the smallest germ. 
With their platelet count down, they'd be 
helpless to dam the flow from the tiniest 
hemorrhage. 

A week after the accident, the blood 
chart showed that Czwalga’'s white count 
had plunged to 2,400 cells—less than one- 
third normal. Fading, too, were his blood- 
coagulating platelets, The normal plate- 
let count is 200,000 to 400,000 per cubic 
centimeter, and his had fallen to a critical 
175,000. As worrisome were the lab re- 
ports, each more morbid than its prede- 
cessor. Now every sample of body fluid 
gave evidence of internal bleeding. Like 
rents in a dike, numerous small leaks 
were breaking through the radiation-dam- 
aged walls of Czwalga’s internal piping. 
And his blood no longer contained plate- 
lets enough to plug them. 

That day Ed Czwalga watched the 
World Series’ fourth game from his 
bed. But he found it hard to keep his 
mind on the game, and even harder to 


respond to Zemla's and McCandless’ 
banter. His hands, swelling now where 
only the day before they'd shown, red, 
were like throbbing weights at the ends 
of his arms. 

Desperately, with time running out, 
Gilberti and Wald played their trump: 
Frank Czwalga, Ed's identical twin. 

Wald had been holding the trump since 
shortly after Gilberti had phoned him 
with the film-badge findings. Speeding 
that day to West Penn Hospital, Wald 
concluded that nothing short of a mir- 
acle could save Edmund Czwalga. Yet 
moments later, at Ed’s bedside, Wald 
had seen the miracle .. . two Czwalgas, 
identical twins. 

“In my mind,” Wald recalls, “four 
words took shape: ‘Bone-Marrow Trans- 
plant Possible.’ ”’ 

Wald had immediately phoned the 
University of Washington's renowned 
hematologist, Dr. E. Donnall Thomas, a 
pioneer in the new technique of bone- 
marrow transplant, While much of the 
world had its eyes on heart transplants, 
Doctor Thomas was quietly perfecting a 
technique almost as revolutionary. Al- 
ready he'd successfully transplanted mas- 
sive reseedings of marrow to anemia and 
cancer patients. Now Wald was propos- 
ing the world’s first attempt to reseed 
bones gutted by radiation, an attempt 
that would almost certainly fail without 
an identical twin as the donor. From 
Seattle Doctor Thomas agreed to fly to 
Pittsburgh to perform the operation. 

One man now held the answer: Frank 
Czwalga. His reply, there in Gilberti’s 
office, was quick. “Whatever's mine is 
Ed’s—an arm, a leg or a pound of mar 
row, 

On October 12, as Ed's germ-fighting 
poly count fell to a bare 2,000 and his 
platelets to a critical 143,000, Doctor 
Thomas performed the intricate opera- 
tion. One hundred and fifty times his 
aspirator—a harder-than-bone hollow bore 
needle with suction cup  attached— 
plunged deep into the bones of the an- 
esthetized Frank Czwalga. Each time it 
withdrew a dab of blood-red marrow 
which was immediately filtered. Ninety 
minutes of bone piercing jabs, and Doc 
tor Thomas had the 450 cubic centimeters 
(about a pint) of marrow he needed. 
Almost immediately they were injected 
into Ed's veins. Like pigeons gone home 
to roost, they would, Doctor Thomas 
knew, find their way unerringly to 
Czwalga’s bombed-out bones. 

“The question,” says Gilberti, “wasn't 
simply whether the transplant would 
take, but would it take soon enough to 
save Ed Czwalga.” 

In Ward 3B, the lives of all three had, 
on doctors’ orders, gone into slow mo- 
tion. Growing weaker hour by hour, the 
goal now was to conserve energy. 

By now Czwalga’s hands, blackened 
by the onset of gangrene and swollen 
nearly twice normal size, were useless. 
Helpless even to feed himself, he lay in 
growing agony and despair. He didn't 
need a doctor to tell him his hands were 
going. Day by day as the nurses changed 
the dressings on his hands, he watched 
with numb horror as first the right hand 
(the most seriously hit), then the left 
swelled, blackened and began to die. 
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It was then that Gilberti and his team 
decreed an immediate, total sterilization 
of the men’s environment. 

Henceforth, ruled Gilberti, everything 
would be sterilized: the air they breathed, 
the food they ate, every gown and gar- 
ment, eyery bandage, the nurses’ now- 
mandatory masks, the floors and window 
panes, every person entering the ward— 
even incoming mail. 

The sealing-in process was “reverse 
isolation,” because the hospital was to 
be isolated from them, not they, as in 
usual cases, isolated from other patients. 
It began that same afternoon and ran all 
through the night. Not until 8 a.m. did 
carpenters, plumbers and mechanics lay 
down their tools. Behind they left an 
isolation ward entered through a sterili- 
zation maze where nurses changed clothes 
three times, spent a timed three-minutes 
scrubbing up and once inside the ward, 
were virtually sealed in with their pa- 
tients. Four giant air purifiers filtered 
the ward’s air 99.9 percent bacteria free. 


Now the doctors were visiting 15 times 
a day, and Ed Czwalga was failing fast. 
By October 17, two weeks after the ac- 
cident and five days after the marrow 
transplant, he lay helpless and wracked 
in pain, his swollen and decaying hands 
swathed in bandages, his temperature 
soaring to 102 degrees and his blood 
count plunging. 

“On October 22,” says Gilberti, “we 
came pretty close to giving up on Ed.” 

That day his blood count showed only 
21,000 platelets—less than one-tenth nor- 
mal. far too few to stem the flow of hem- 
orrhages bursting like bubbles through- 
out his stricken body. As doctors met the 
following day to decide whether to try 
yet another marrow transplant, the news 
turned even grimmer. Czwalga had hit 
“bottom”: his germ-fighting white count 
had dropped to 870. 

“A single bacteria might have killed 
him ... or, for that matter, considering 
his weakened arteries, a sneeze,” one re- 
searcher remembers. 

By noon, October 29, Gilberti and 
Wald had made their decision. Only a 
second transplant could save Czwalga. 

Out to Doctor Thomas in Seattle went 
the word: “stand by.” Thomas had his 
bags packed. If necessary, he’d fly back 
to Pittsburgh for a desperate, final try at 
marrow grafting. 

Suddenly, overnight, it happened. 
Czwalga's blood picture brightened. His 
white count jumped to 1,300, his plate- 
lets to a reassuring 28,000. The transplant 
had taken. From his twin brother's mar- 
row, new life was flowing into Ed 
Czwalga. 

“IT neyer thought I was going to make 
it,’ Czwalga said afterward, “but when 
I made it, I made it big.” 

Twelve days more and Czwalga's blood 
had returned nearly to normal. That day 
—his 22nd in isolation and 32nd since 
he'd been hit—he was discharged from 
the isolation ward. Bill Zemla had, a few 
days before, ‘come out.” too. Though 
Zemla’s blood count had dropped pre- 
cipitously, he had not been on the criti- 
cal list. 

For Jack McCandless, it was a different 
story. On the yery day Czwalga checked 
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out of isolation, McCandless was close to 
checking out of life. That day all of his 
blood’s essential elemients hit bottom to- 
gether, unprecedented in medical history. 
McCandless’ white count plummeted to 
a near record low of only 520 cells (as 
against 7,700, his normal count). Stripped 
of all self-protection against infection, he 
too had come to the brink. 

Mike Gilberti decided to gamble on 
a transfusion of platelet enriched blood. 
McCandless got the giant booster dose 
on November 4. For hours Gilberti and 
Wald stood by apprehensively, watching 
for the slightest sign of success. Eight 
hours passed. Then it came. A hematolo- 
gist, scanning a sample of McCandless’ 
blood, reported, “count’s climbing.” The 
platelet transfusion had worked. And Mc- 
Candless, too, was on his way to recovery. 

For Big Ed Czwalga, however, the or- 
deal is not yet over. For seldom does 
radiation let its victims off scot-free. In 
the months following his recovery from 
radiation sickness itself, his case was com- 
plicated—as Wald’s initial torso studies 
predicted—by the magnitude of his ther- 
mal burns. Both hands and a foot have 
had to be amputated. 

“Ed,” explains Gilberti, “has been 
fitted with prostheses—a new type of 
electrically operated artificial hands. In 
time, he'll come to use them quite well. 
OF course, he'll never return to work.” 

In one sense, Czwalga remains on the 
job. Like the others, he’s still on Gulf 


Oil’s payroll (drawing his same pay. 
about $9,000 a year, plus fringe benefits) . 
And while in the hospital, Gulf saw to 
it that the porch he'd begun was finished. 
That was the least of Gulf’s expenses 
which, by some estimates, have, for medi- 
cal and hospital services alone, already 
exceeded $250,000. 

Jack McCandless and Bill Zemla, are 
back full-time at the lab. “In lighter 
work than before,” concedes Zemla, ‘and 
a good long ways from any source of 
radiation.”” Having already absorbed a 
full “life dose,” neither may ever again 
work anywhere near radiation. Both say 
they tire more easily than before, occa- 
sionally feel weak and, despite outward 
youthfulness, contend they've “aged 
markedly.” While some or most of these 
aftereffects will likely pass, in later life 
they may face a slightly greater-than-nor- 
mal susceptibility to leukemia and pos- 
sibly, also, to other types of cancer. At 
the moment, however, they're grateful 
simply to be alive. And so is Ed Czwalga, 
though his recent amputations have left 
him severely depressed. 

“In any face up between man and ra- 
diation,”” concludes Ed Czwalga, whose 
loss was greatest, “mere mortals seldom 
come out the winner.” 

Out of his ordeal, however, have come 
techniques which have moved a notch 
higher man’s chances for survival in 
future encounters with radiation. 

—James Joseph 
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A WAY-OUT HUNT IN 
FAR-OUT MONGOLIA 


[Continued from page 71] 


empire stretched from the Pacific to the 
Danube River in Europe, and south as 
far as Egypt. 

Outer Mongolia now covers 600,000 
square miles, roughly one-sixth the size of 
the United States. But the population 
totals only one million people. 

The country itself varies from the 
rugged, forested mountains of the north 
and west, to the pasturelands of the prov- 
ince of Middle Gobi, to the salt lakes and 
desert of the province of South Gobi. 

Two Mongolians met us at the airport. 
One was Dorlig, a slender, bushy-haired 
fellow of about 25, who was to be our in- 
terpreter. The other was Voroldoi, an 
assistant manager of Juulchin, the Mon- 
golian equivalent of Soviet Intourist. 

Three Russian jeeps took us the eight 
miles into Ulan Bator, the capital city. 
Along the way we saw clusters of wood- 
and-canvas huts called yurts, and herds of 
camels, horses, goats and sheep. 

When we were ushered into Juulchin’s 
office, Mr. Togooch, the chairman of 
Juulchin, rose to greet us. “Welcome to 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. We 
are glad you have come to visit us.” 

Dorlig made the introductions and we 
sat down to discuss the arrangements for 
our hunt. 

“But first we must drink a toast to your 
hunting success,” the minister said, dip- 
ping small cups into a bowl of clear 
liquid and handing them to us. 

“Tastes something like vodka,” Brad 
said, sipping cautiously, 

“It is arkhi, the Mongolian people's 
national drink,” Dorlig told us. “It is 
made from fermented mare’s milk, 
called airak, which is further distilled 
into the clear arkhi.” 

After observing protocol with a few 
toasts to the national hero, Sukhe Bator, 
and to President Johnson and other world 
figures, Herb broached the subject of our 
hunt. 

The minister held up his hand. “Every- 
thing is arranged. Mr. Tscdendorj, the 
deputy minister of Juulchin, is already at 
the hunting camp in South Gobi. You 
will fly there in an airplane tomorrow.” 

Further discussion revealed that the 
cost of the hunt was to be $2,500 each, 
payable in advance. This figure covered 
the services of Dorlig, three Russian 
jeeps and all the necessary tents and sup- 
plies. Each of us would be permitted to 
shoot three argali, which the Mongols call 
argol. We could also take two yanghers, 
the Mongolian name for the Siberian 
ibex that inhabits the same mountains. 

The next morning we boarded an Air 
Mongol IL-18, which is a Soviet yersion 
of a DC-3, and headed south. Our desti- 
nation was Dalan Dzadagad, the provin- 
cial capital of South Gobi which is 320 
miles south and a bit west of Ulan Bator. 
Dalan Dzadagad is less than 100 miles 
from the Chinese border. 

We flew over the last of the forested 
mountains around Ulan Bator, and the 
slopes became more gentle, tapering off 
into the pasturelands of Middle Gobi. 
We landed once, on the base desert, to 

[Continued on page 96] 
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MAN TOMAN ANSVVERS 


From the staff of TRUE 


UF. 


Q: What ever happened to Rudolf 
Hess, the former deputy to Hitler, who 
in May, 1941, before the U.S. entered 
W.W. II, parachuted into Scotland, and 
who after the war was sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the International War 
Tribunals in Nuremberg? Vincent 
Bayer, Nashville. Tenn. 


A: Hess, whom Hitler had designated 
as his second choice, after Hermann 
Goering, to succeed him as fuhrer, has 
been confined since 1946 in the vast 
19th-century Spandau Prison on the 
outskirts of West Berlin, not far from 
the East German border. Hess, now 75 
years old, has for the last three years 
been virtually alone in the military 
prison built to hold 660 inmates. The 
guarding nations—U.S., Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union — rotate each 
month. 


Q: How much Christmas mail was 
delivered in 1968? Jenifer Blake, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A: About seven billion individual 
pieces of mail were processed between 
December 1 and December 24. From 
November 1, 29 billion pounds of mail 
were dispatched to United States ser- 
vicemen in Viet Nam. The Post Office 
moved mail weighing approximately a 
billion pounds during the Christmas 
season. 
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Q: Many prepared foods, mostly 
those containing flour, have the fol- 
lowing marked on the package: “Reg. 
Penna. Dept. of Agri.’> Many of these 
products are not produced or manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania. Why is this? 
Mrs. W. H. Forluies. Bethseda, Md. 


A; This statement is not required by 
any federal regulation, It's a result of a 
state law in Pennsylyania that required 
that any bakery product sold within 
that state be registered with the state De- 
partment of Agriculture and bear this 
statement on the label. Thus, a baker 
wanting to sell his product in Pennsyl- 
vania—eyen if the product is baked out- 
side the state and most of his sales are 
out of the state—still must have his la- 
bels printed up with that statement. 


Q: Did American consumers earn 
and spend more money in 1968, or less? 
J. Rodman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A: Despite inflation and higher taxes, 
the Commerce Department reported a 
three-percent gain in income for Amer- 
icans during 1968, after taxes and price 
increases were taken out. Wage earners 
spent nine percent more than they did 
in 1967. 


Cie Neihes 
eases 


Q: Do American Indians have the 
same life expectancy as our general 
population? Howard Russell, Norfolk, 
Va. 


A: Indian life expectancy, as well as 
that of the natives of Alaska, is now 
put at 64 years, compared with 70.5 for 
the general population. 


Q: I’ve read that more than 40 mil- 
lion children in 100 underdeveloped 
countries eat the food supplement CSM 
to keep from starving. What is CSM? 
Dick Rogers, San Francisco, Calif. 


A: CSM (corn-soya-milk), a miulti- 
purpose high-protein food blend, was 
formulated in 1966 by nutritionists with 
the backing of the Corn Millers Export 
Institute, the Agency for International 
Development (AID), the Department 
of Agriculture and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. ‘To make CSM, toasted 
defatted soy flour, nonfat dry milk 
solids, vitamins and minerals are added 
to gelantinized cornmeal, which makes 
up the bulk of the product. Its food 
value is extremely high; made into a 
eruel, three and a half ounces supply a 
child with a third to a half of the neces- 
sary daily nutrients excepting ascorbic 
acid. CSM has been sent overseas by 
AID, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and a number of vol- 
untary relief agencies. Since September, 
1966, the United States has purchased 
$50-million worth of CSM for shipment 
to starvation-threatened lands. In 1967 
UNICEF bought and shipped 7,000 
tons to Bihar, India, during the famine 
there. On July 1, 1968, Food for Chil- 
dren, Inc., a nonprofit organization of 
industry and voluntary agencies, was 
formed by Juan del Castillo, a director 
of the Corn Millers Export Institute. 
He wants to promote the use of CSM 
as a child-feeding supplement around 
the world. 


Q: Does the recipient of an Honor- 
able Discharge receive any benefits or 
privileges from the Department of the 
Army that are not extended to the 
recipient of a General Discharge? 
George Schultz, Huntington Station. 
N.Y. 


A: The benefits administered by the 
Department of the Army are the same 
for both the recipient of a General Dis- 
charge and the recipient of an Honor- 
able Discharge. However, besides the 
military services, other federal agencies, 
such as the Veterans Administration 
and the Civil Service Commission, also 
administer certain benefits. Questions 
regarding benefits should be directed to 
the parucular agency. 
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TRUE Sub. Dept., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


Q: How many churches are there in 
Rome? J. Lang, Detroit, Mich. 


A: The city of Rome, Italy, has 800 
churches. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
columns. Address your inquiries to TRUE Maga- 
zine, Dept. T-10, 67 West 44 St., New York, N.Y. 
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Mom 


Their first-born. 

A beautiful bouncing snowmobile. He’s got his mother’s good 
looks. And his father’s heart—a 338cc, 5-port power engine. 
An engine that’s been a big track winner year after year. 
(Daytona, Laconia, Mosport, etc.) 

And he’s no problem. Mixes his own formula. Autolube blends 
the right amount of oil with just the right amount of gas. 
Automatically. 

A big disc brake stops him — even in wet snow. And ball joint 
steering gives him split-second reflexes, agility. 

He's pretty hard to keep up with. 


YAMAHA 


Its a better 
machine 


The SL 396 and SL 338. 
Special SS 396 racing model 
also available. 


Yamaha International Corporation | 
Box 54540 ) 
Los Angeles, California 90054 

* Canadian Distributor: 

Fred Deeley, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Enjoy a big-pay 
Career in the 
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Hotel/ Motel 


Train at home. Thousands of managers 
and supervisors needed each year. 
Live the good life, with extras like 

free meals, housing, recreation! 


The “‘hospjtality’’ industry needs executives from 
the junior level up to the top, at salaries to $10,000, 
$15,000 and more. 

So the American Hotel & Motel Association's 
own Educational Institute is offering its executive 
training courses to you through LaSalle, leader in 
the home study ficld. The same courses endorsed 
by top officials of Hilton, Sheraton, Howard 
Johnson's and ten other leading chains. 

And when you get the AH&MA’s Graduate 
Diploma, their placement service will assist you 
in getting started. Every AH&MA graduate is now 
employed in an executive position! 

For all the facts about this tremendous career 
opportunity, mail coupon for free booklet, LaSalle, 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S, Dearborn Street, Dept. 94-079, 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet 
“Rewarding Careers in Hotel/Motel Man- 
agement’’ and full details of the AH&MA 
courses and job placement services, 
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JOHN D. 
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T2127 


The wench was dead — but Travis 
McGee was backtracking her wild, sad 
trail through the bizarre world of the 
hippies and drug freaks who had 
found haven in Mexico. 


75c 
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discharge a few Mongol herdsmen at a 
small village. Then we continued on, fly- 
ing over the sandy wastes of South Gobi 
until we could see a mountain range 
rising out of the desert ahead. é 

“That is Gurban Sayhan,” Dorlig told 
us. “It is part of the main Altai range, 
and it is the mountain where Mr. Land- 
reth hunted last year.” 

Alter stopping briefly at Dalan Dzada 
gad to discharge the rest of the Mongol 
passengers, we flew 30 miles west and 
landed again on the desert next to a 
cluster of yurts. 

Climbing down from the plane, we 
were met by Mr. Tscdendorj, a short. 
stocky Mongol of about 50, with graying 
temples and a classic Asiatic face. “He 
would make a perfect Genghis Khan in 
the movies,” I said in an aside to Herb. 

Ve got our first close look at a yuri 
when Mr. Tscdendor] escorted us to one 
of them. Built of a wooden framework 
that was highly decorated, it was about 
20 feet in diameter and covered with can- 
vas that had adjustable vents in the top 
to let smoke out or fresh air in. 

For dinner that night we were served 
what was to be our regular fare during 
the hunt: Russian caviar, sweet cookies 
baked in Ulan Bator, canned green 
peaches from China, sardines from Hun- 
gary, jam from East Germany, canned 
peanuts from Hanoi and raw cucumbers 
and hard green tomatoes. Topping it off 
was a bowl of airak. Not wanting to 
violate the traditional Mongolian hospi- 
tality, we took a few sips of it. After 
dinner, while taking a stroll around the 
yurts, we watched 10 men polish off a 
five-gallon can of it in short order. 

The three jeeps were loaded up the 
next morning, and we headed toward the 
mountains. 

Late that afternoon we camped in a 
grassy valley in the center of the range. 
It looked like fairly good sheep country. 
but in two days of hunting we saw only a 
few rams, none of them of trophy size. 

We also learned quickly that we were 
not to be permitted to hunt by ourselves. 
The first morning I shouldered my rifle 
and struck out toward some likely look- 
ing hills south of camp. I hadn’t walked 
a hundred yards when I heard a shout 
behind. Turning, I saw Dorlig and five 
more of the Mongols coming. When they 
caught up with me, [ tried to explain to 
Dorlig that wild sheep are very wary 
and must be stalked slowly and ci wrefully, 
and that I wanted to hunt by myself. He 
listened impassively, then said the men 
must come with me. Further protests 
were ignored, but I did get him to prom- 
ise to stay well behind and keep the 
men with him. The promise lasted less 
than 20 minutes. 

At the bottom of a rocky ridge I care- 
fully explained to Dorlig how I was go- 
ing to climb up to a point just under the 
crest and look oyer the country with my 
binoculars. I gave each of the men a 
cigarette and suggested they sit down 
and wait until I signaled them to come 
on. 

Halfway up the ridge I looked back. 
They had disappeared. dh, I thought, 
they've gone back to camp. Resuming the 
climb, I approached the top and care- 


f..11, ere Secrep 
where I could glass the country without 
exposing myself, Almost immediately I 
spotted two rams grazing about 600 yards 
away on another slope. Several more were 
lying down. Just as I sharpened the focus 
on my binoculars to study them, they 
threw their heads up and took off. 
“Damn!” J exclaimed. wondering what 
had spooked them. 

The answer was at hand. Hearing 
voices, I looked to my right and saw 
Dorlig and three of the Mongols perched 
on top of the ridge in full view. 

This was but a preview of things to 
come. Every time we tried to leave camp 
we were followed by a gang of Mongols. 
They shadowed us, chattering constantly. 
They crunched along, dislodging rocks. 
They exposed themselves on the skyline 
of every hill and ridge. 


Bue there was one thing the Mongols 
could do well, and that was drink. They 
guzzled gallons of airak, which the jeep 
drivers collected daily from distant yurts. 
By 10 every night they would be numb. 
We could hear them chanting and sing- 
ing, and playing their hand- wrestling 
game called barildan, most of the night. 

One day we were driven to a small 
range about $0 miles farther south. There 
wasn't a sign of sheep there. While we 
had lunch T pulled out my National Geo 
eri aphic map and studied it. 

“Unless | am badly mistaken,” Lan 
nounced, “we're about 10 miles inside 
of China.” 

“Let's see if we can get them headed 
back,”” Herb said. “We've had enough 
troubles with the Russians and Mongols. 
Damned if T want to tangle with the 
Chinese.” 

On the way back across the valley we 
stopped at a monument of rocks about 
four feet high. There was a slab of stone 
on top with ancient writing on it, a 
shrine from the time of Genghis Khan. 

“Are we near the Chinese border?” 
Brad asked Dorlig. 

“Yes, this shrine is a border marker. 
The Chinese post is that way.” Dorlig 
pointed east. 

With our binoculars we could see a 
small building several miles away. What 
appeared to be a group of horsemen was 
headed our Way. 

“What say we just move on for now 
and talk about it later.” Herb said, hur 
riedly getting into the jeep and motion- 
ing to the driver. We wasted no time get- 
ting back to camp. 

The next morning we headed to the 
northeast, finally reaching the eastern- 
most extremity of the Altai range. We 
set up camp at the foot of the hills, an 
area shown on my map as the Khurkhu 
Ula. There was nothing beyond but des 
ert and more desert. Win, lose or draw, 
this was going to be our last camp and 
our last chance to collect the prize we 
had come so far to hunt. 

The signs were good. There were fresh 
sheep tracks and droppings in our valley. 
and the area looked promising. That aft- 
ernoon we climbed a steep pinnacle near 
camp, followed by the usual gang ol 
Mongols. Glassing the hills, we saw sey- 
eral ibex on the cliffs and several sheep 
bedded down on distant slopes. One or 
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Protect Your Car With New Patent-Pending 
Theft-Proof AUTO-LOK 


Auto thieves are an ingenious lot. They can open locked 
car doors, cross ignition wires to get your car started, 
and take off... not only with your car but possibly with 
valuable possessions, credit cards, business papers, etc. 


JUST 10 SECONDS TO PROTECT YOUR CAR! 
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two were rams that looked shootable. As 
we descended, a stiff wind came up from 
the south. Back at camp we huddled in 
the tent—and Herb hatched his vodka 
plot. 

“This is the best looking spot we've 
seen yet,” I said. “If we can just figure 
a Way to keep these Mongols in camp so 
they won't spook all the game out of 
the country, we may have a chance.” 

“T've got one simple idea that may 
work,” Herb said. “We can get them 
drunk.” 

“On what?" I asked. ““They’ve been 
out of airak and arkhi ever since we left 
the last camp.” 

Herb grinned. “While you were tied 
up in customs at Irkutsk, [ bought six 
bottles of vodka at the little shop in the 
Waiting room. I was saving it to celebrate 
getting a big ram.” 

“So we invite them to a cocktail party 
and serve straight vodka,” said Brad. 

“Then we get up about 5 and sneak 
out while they're sleeping it off.” T sug 
gested. 

“That's about it,” agreed Herb. 

As we discussed the details, the wind 
rosé to a howling fury and the snow 
turned into ice pellets that lashed the 
tent like shotgun blasts. 

About 10 the ice turned to snow again 
and we figured the time was ripe. Grab 
bing two bottles each, we walked ovei 
to the Mongol tent and entered. 

“Dorlig,” I announced, brandishing a 
bottle of vodka, “we've got a present for 
you. 


They had been huddled together in 
their blankets, but when 1 turned my 
flashlight on the bottle they nearly 
mobbed us. The first bottle barely went 
around, then we opened the others, one 
at a time. We pretended to drink with 
them, proposing toasts to all the Mongo 
lian heroes. Within minutes the quick, 
jolting action of the straight vodka took 
effect and had them laughing, singing. 
chanting and playing barildan. When 
the last bottle was gone, we slipped back 
to our tent and turned in, setting an 
alarm clock for 4:30. 

We awoke to look out on a glittering, 
white world. The snow was only about 
two inches deep, most of the fall having 
been blown away by the heavy wind. We 
split up and headed into the hills. 

I did not have to remind myself that 
this would be absolutely the last chance 
to get a ram. And as I topped the first 
ridge, | could feel the suspense building. 

For the first time I had no Mongolian 
shadow crunching along behind me o1 
climbing the hills to spook the game. 

About 9:30 I crossed over a high sad 
dle and was following a shallow canyon. 
Slowly rounding a bend and looking 
ahead, I caught a glimpse out of the cor 
ner of my eye of something just under 
the crest of a ridge about 100 yards to 
my right. A quick look was enough to 
identify a heavy-bodied ram just disap 
pearing over the top of the ridge. A 
second ram was grazing just behind the 
big one. I sank down out of sight and 
crawled backward for 10 feet, putting a 
ledge of rock between us. 

I lay there, thinking. Had they seen 
me? Probably not, since both animals 
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were facing away lrom me. Wind? Okay. 
It was perfect—I'd been hunting into the 
wind. Now what? I'd had only the one 
swift glance at the big ram—at its rear 
end as it walked over the ridge. I searched 
my mind, trying to picture the horns. 
I'd seen only the tremendous thickness 
of the massive bases but I knew instince 
tively that here at last was the ram of a 
lifetime, 

I decided to give the rams 10 minutes 
to get well over into the next valley. 
Then I would make a slow, careful stalk 
up to a large rock just to the right of 
where the big ram went over. 

But if I waited too long, the rams 
might disappear for good. The desire to 
go after them immediately was almost 
overpowering, but if they were just over 
the ridge, I couldn’t get up there with- 
out being heard. No, my hunting in- 
stincts told me to wait. But how long? 
Already the adrenalin was pumping 
through my system as I contemplated the 
stalk. I could feel my heart hammering 
as it always does in anticipation of that 
moment when a trophy is within reach. 
But my mouth was dry, my palms were 
damp—the pressure was building like it 
had never done before. 

I lay there, eyes glued to my watch as 
the minutes crawled agonizingly by. Fi- 
nally the second hand made its last sweep. 
I carefully double-checked to make sure 
the young ram had gone over the ridge, 
then I started a cautious ascent. 

Just before reaching the rock I'd picked 
as a vantage point, I stopped and rested 
long enough to control my breathing. 
Then I crawled the rest of the way to 
the top. After making certain that my 
.300 Weatherby magnum had a cartridge 
in the chamber, I eased ahead, still on 
my belly, until I had a view of the next 
valley. With my binocular I swept the 
opposite slope, which was about 200 
yards distant. Nothing. Then 1 caught 
a movement on the skyline. 

My ram was on the crest of the ridge, 
about 225 yards away. Had I waited too 
long? But no, the animal paused at the 
top to look back, the magnificent horns 
clearly outlined against the sky. I knew 
the ram would stand there only a few sec- 
onds. This was it. I had to shoot now, 
and quickly. 

I found the ram in my scope, placed 
the cross hairs on the shoulder, and 
fired. In the same instant that I squeezed 
the trigger, the sheep threw up its head 
and leaped away. Had I missed? Bolting 
another cartridge into the chamber, 1 
ran down the slope and up the other side. 
I was torn with doubt as I labored to the 
top, my breath coming in ragged gasps. 

When I looked down into the next val- 
ley, there was nothing in sight. I paused, 
looked again, and spotted a movement 
about 50 yards below me. There was the 
ram, making a last feeble kick! 

{ remember letting out a wild yell of 
triumph as I plunged down the rocky 
slope to the sheep. The thrill of that 
moment will live with me forever. There 
before me lay the prize of prizes—one of 
the most difficult trophies to obtain, and 
the heaviesthorned and largest wild 
sheep in existence. ‘ 

I'd been astounded when George Lan- 
dreth showed me pictures of his best ram: 


wthough barely oyer three quarters of a 
curl, the horns measured 481% inches, 
with a base circumference of 2014 inches. 
But my monster ram’s horns circled in i 
full curl and an eighth. When I laid the 
tape on, the longer horn measured 533/ 
inches and the base circumference it 
shade over 21 inches. 

My trophy’s measurements could not 
match the record horns of 63 inches on i 
ram taken by a British hunter, St. George 
Litiledale in 1897. But that ram was 
taken 1,200 miles from here, at the ex 
treme western end of the Altai range on 
the Russian side of the border. There the 
sheep are called Siberian argali. Actually 
it is the same animal, but with a more 
favorable environment longer horns are 
produced. Rowland Ward's record book 
and other scientific authorities have 
classified the Siberian sheep as Ovis am 
mon ammon, while in the eastern hall 
of the range they are classified as Ovis 
ammon mongolica, or Mongolian argali. 


The measurements of my ram would 
put it in third place on the list of Mon- 
golian argalis as far as horn length and 
in-first place in base circumference. But 
the two top heads had been picked up, 
not killed by sportsmen. Thus my ram 
was the largest Mongolian argali ever 
shot by a big-game hunter. It was a grati- 
fying way to close out my trophy collec 
tion. 

There was no choice but to leave my 
ram on the slope for the time being, and 
so I started the long walk back to camp. 
F didn't give « damn now whether the 
Mongols liked the idea of our sneaking 
out of camp or not. It had been a good 
trade, six bottles of vodka for one day 
of hunting on our own. 

At camp the Mongols were nursing 
their hangovers and had little to say. I 
finally got one of the jeep drivers and 
three other men roused up. By a round: 
about way we were able to drive to within 
a few hundred yards of my sheep. When 
the Mongols saw it their eyes almost 
popped out. 

“Ugaliz argol!” they exclaimed, run 
ning their hands over the horns, “Very 
big ram!" 

We then half dragged, half carried the 
ram to the jeep and drove back to camp. 
Brad was there when we arrived. An hour 
later Herb came in. “My God, what i 
head!” he exclaimed, bending over to 
look at my ram. Then he stood up and 
grinned. “I’ve got his twin brother up 
there in the hills and a good buck ibex 
to boot." 

When they brought Herb’s ram in he 
was indeed a twin to mine, measuring 
531 inches around the curl with the 
same base measurement. Late that after 
noon Brad killed a very good ram him- 
self. 

As Brad and I walked down the canyou 
toward camp for the last time, we dis- 
cussed the turn of luck we'd had. 

“I don’t know exactly what happened,” 
said Brad, “but for a long time I had a 
feeling we were going to get skunked,” 

“Well,” I said, “that snowstorm out 
of China made a big difference. And we 
had our share of hunting luck. But it 
was those six bottles of vodka that really 
turned the trick.” —Elgin T. Gates 
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THE CARE & FEEDING OF 
OUR ABSURD RESEARCH MACHINE 


[Continued from page 37] 


government R&D contracts. The im- 
portance of such contacts is illustrated 
by a comment sometimes voiced that ‘you 
are already out of the running if you first 
learn of a possible research contract 
through a proposal request.’ As in other 
aspects of business life, personal contacts 
are Important.” 

Surprisingly few critical comments are 
heard in official circles about the R&D in- 
dustry. The reason may be that research 
and development have grown to such 
proportions that few congressmen can get 
a handle on it. Making sense out of the 
abstract reports and technical jargon is 
a formidable task in itself. But an occa- 
sional cry of dismay is heard. 

Senator Fulbright, in his relentless 
campaign to cut the military down to size, 
watches Pentagon spending closely. His 
thesis is that the Defense Department 
should stick to military affairs and leave 
foreign policy to the proper agencies. 
“All too many of these studies,” he has 
said, “indicate that the Pentagon plan- 
ners have not learned any lessons from 
Viet Nam, but that they are busily en- 
gaged in blueprinting strategies where 
our military will play the key role in try- 
ing to maintain order in the world.” 


But the critic of critics is cantankerous 
Adm. Hyman Rickover. Eyer at odds 
with the bureaucracy, Rickover has 
grumped that “the administrators are 
busy making studies—endless arrays of 
studies, The technical people have to stop 
designing and supervising construction of 
military hardware to do the paper work 
the administrators and analysts de- 
mand... .” 

Rickover acidly tells of a Navy study 
“to determine the psychological differ- 
ences between sailors who had been 
tattooed once, sailors who had been tat- 
tooed more than once, sailors who had 
never been tattooed but wished they had 
and sailors who hadn't been tattooed and 
didn’t want to be.” The psychologists, 
according to Rickover, found this to be 
a “very complex subject that would re- 
quire more study.” 

Admiral Rickover is also concerned 
about the effect of all these studies upon 
the nation’s timber supply. “Studies use 
up a lot of wood for making the paper 
needed for the reports.” And he main- 
tains that federally-sponsored research is 
responsible for much of the trouble on 
our campuses; ‘The professors are often 
off campus, traveling from one place to 
another under government contract, at- 
tending panel meetings, consulting, doing 
research in foreign countries, all at gov- 
ernment expense.” 

After the studies are written, the crusty 
admiral often finds that he can’t under- 
stand them, “Many years ago when I was 
younger and more impressionable, I used 
to read some of the social-science stuff, 
and I said to myself, ‘Rickover, you must 
be stupid because you can’t understand 
the words they use,’ and [ got myself a 
fine inferiority complex. . . . In more 
recent years, with somewhat more matur- 
ity, | know that no relatively sane person 
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can understand social-science jargon. 
There has to be something wrong with 
you if you do understand.” 

Somewhere, somehow, the federal gov- 
ernment must begin trimming back its 
burgeoning R&D program. While many 
projects are highly commendable, others 
are simply worthless. Indeed, they create 
enormous problems. ‘Think tanks, for in- 
stance, serve as a “brain drain” to draw 
off competent government personnel; the 
R&D outfits are not bound by structured 
salaries established by Congress. Univer- 
sities lose highly capable teachers and pro- 
fessors to industry. And American science 
and technology has to suffer as it devotes 
more and more time and energy to satis- 
fying government demands. 


Every day's delay in cutting back 
wasteful research only adds to the stagger- 
ing cost. A 1965 report to the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics 
warned: “Surveys have become increas- 
ingly expensive as their technology be- 
comes more complex, as a greater pre- 
cision from the data is demanded by the 
researchers. For example, a study of the 
National Opinion Research Center of 
the prestige of occupations in 1947 cost 
little more than $9,000. An improved re- 
study of the same topic currently under 
way will cost $150,000.” 

It’s getting so the taxpayers can hardly 
afford to study the north-end tempera- 
tures of southbound sled dogs. 

—Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
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and flies with a towel and managed to 
knock off the leaves. I really chopped it 
apart. 

The first of the purges began a few 
weeks later. The guards said we were in- 
sincere, disobeying the Rules of Life. 
They came around to the rooms with 
notes in their hands indicating who was 
to be beaten, for how long and what 
physical appearance the man was to have 
when it was over, 

Kisler: We had to start learning Ko- 
rean about the end of March, the first of 
April, and I think this stemmed from an 
incident in our room. This guard nick- 
named Knee-High—he told Mike O’Ban- 
non and me to do something and we 
didn’t anderstand him. He was motion- 
ing and grunting; he looked pretty silly 
and I started laughing, Knee-High got 
flustered; he really blew his mind. He 
took O'Bannon and me outside and 
kicked us around. A duty officer came by 
later and asked us what was going on. 
We told him and he said, “Which guard 
were you talking to?" [ said, “The short 
one.” Well, with that, things really hit 
the fan. I was making fun of the guard 
by calling him short. They took our cig- 
arettes away and made us do cleanup for 
a week and said we couldn't address them 
in English anymore. 

Chicca: At first we saw their propa- 
ganda movies five times a week. Then it 
dropped into a pattern of every Friday 
night. Once they showed us a film of a 
soccer game between Great Britain and 
North Korea. The North Koreans lost; 
they said it was because the referees were 
Jews. 

We could hear pigs being slaughtered 
in the compounds, but if we ever got a 
piece of pork as big as a quarter, we felt 
lucky. ‘The bread was hard and thick and 
so dry that you'd have to use all your 
saliva to try and swallow it. And the tur- 
nips—at least back in the Barn, they re- 
sembled a stew and had some flavor. 
Here they tasted like gruel. Now and 
then they gave us some squid, We hid 
some extra portions in the room until 
we found out how bad they stunk. 

Schumacher; The captain was having 
trouble with his leg; he'd lost feeling 
in it. The Korean doctor put him on a 
schedule of shots and said he'd get the 
last one on June 15, That was a bad sign. 
Things just looked worse and worse and 
there were no optimistic signs at all. 

We had to keep our minds occupied 
or else we'd really be in bad shape. I wrote 
a 13-line sonnet and called it “The Cap- 
tain’s Lament.” It began, ‘Instead of 
victory, sorrow is our lot; Trapped by 
the pirates of the running snot.” I built 
an imaginary $56,000 home and was just 
about to moye in when the captain re- 
minded me of the high property taxes. 
Almost every night, the captain and I 
played chess or bridge. We started a 
language class; some of the guys knew 
Japanese, Russian, German and Span- 
ish. We passed math problems back and 
forth and made up crossword puzzles. 

The idea for the escape committee first 
came up oyer a meal in the wardroom 


one night. The captain put me in charge, 
with Lieut. }.2. Tim Harris and Gene 
Lacy as my assistants. We figured the odds 
against successful escape were about 1,000 
to one, Sull, we didn’t want to be plan 
ning to spring one or two men and then 
find out that someone else was just about 
to sneak out the other end of the build- 
ing. There had to be coordination. At 
the same time, we figured there was a 
real danger if too many people knew 
about the committee. So we decided nor 
to tell everyone what we were doing. 

Chicea: I figured there had to be an 
underground in North Korea and I was 
disappointed that no one from it had con- 
tacted us; if he had, we would have taken 
off immediately. I was determined to get 
out of that place and T knew damn 
good and well that I could make it. The 
guards had put Hammond into our room 
in the second building. Thar was a real 
stroke of luck, He was the first one | 
approached and he was all for it, Gran- 
dell said he didn’t haye the brains to 
plan it, but he wanted to go. Rigby had 
been studying me. One day he said, “Well, 
Chicca, I'ye listened to you so far and 
you've given pretty good answers.” | 
misinterpreted his answer. I didn’t think 
he wanted to go. Later, he made it clear 
that if T was going, he'd go, too. 

I was going to take everybody in our 
room except McClaren and Woelk. Mc 
Claren is nervous and high-strung. He 
loved to harass the North Koreans, but 
he said the status quo was fine. Woelk had 
been wounded pretty seriously and we 
needed able-bodied men, 


Ai first | wanted to go in May—time 
enough for my leg to heal and warm 
weather to melt the snow in the moun- 
tains. Then I decided to wait until 
August because of the monsoon. The 
crops would have time to grow and they'd 
provide cover. We planned to go out the 
window into a rainy, foggy night. If we 
got in trouble, we'd split up. Hammond 
would take one group; I'd take the other. 
Some people told me the seriousness of 
what IT was planning. Most of what they 
said were things I'd already taken into 
consideration, 

There were two guards on each floor 
every night; there was a guard at the 
main gate and other guards scattered 
around the perimeter. I was sure we could 
drop to the ground, evade these guards 
and cover the 20-odd miles to the near- 
est mountains before the sun came up. 
The problem was: where did we go then? 

Lieutenant Murphy had one of the 
propaganda books which contained a 
map of North Korea—rivers, highways, 
the coastline, the DMZ [the demilitarized 
zone separating North and South Korea]. 
He gave it to Schumacher who passed 
it to me. We decided this second camp 
was 80 miles north of the DMZ, 30 miles 
from the West Coast and about 130 miles 
from the East Coast. We knew the West 
Coast was heavily fortified; the DMZ was 
mountainous and patrolled frequently. 
The most logical escape route, the one 
the Koreans would least suspect, had to 
be the East Coast. I thought we could steal 
a boat and drift into the Sea of Japan. 

Kisler: I lay on my bunk and tried to 
remember escape plans from movies I'd 
seen. How did Steve McQueen break out 
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in The Great Escape? There were no mo- 
torcycles here. Then I thought about tun- 
nels. But you had to be free to dig. We 
were allowed outside only a few min- 
utes each day and always under close 
supervision. Anyway, the guards occu- 
pied the first floor of the building. The 
tunnel idea was impractical. I tried to 
figure out which guards were posted 
where and when and for how long. At 
night I timed the searchlights. 1 checked 
the drainpipe outside my room for its 
sturdiness. 

We used to look out the window and 
see those mountains and some days 
they'd seem so close. Just below the crest 
of one hill, we could see the smoke of 
a train which passed at half-hour inter- 
vals. Occasionally light planes would fly 
over the camp. I figured there was an air- 
field a few miles away. We knew we were 
in Pyongyang, but it wasn’t until later, 
when Chicca got hold of that book on 
North Korea, that we learned where 
Pyongyang was actually situated. 

We had 44 men on the third deck. The 
guards took head counts before each meal 
and every morning and evening. Stuffing 
a dummy under the covers like you see 
in the movies—I didn’t think that would 
work. They came in and wanted to see 
eight cots and eight warm bodies. So we 
figured on going after the first room 
check at 10 o'clock. We could see an ir- 
rigation ravine off to the right of the 
compound. We were going to beat feet 
along that and get out through the rice 
paddies to the mountains. 

What bothered us most was this vague 
rumor that under the terms of the ar- 
mistice agreement, all prisoners had to 
be returned within a year. I figured, if it 
was true that we were going to get out in 
the near future, it didn’t make much 
sense to risk being shot escaping. Some 
of the other guys had heard the same 
rumor; we decided to bring it up to the 
officers. 

Hayes: The North Koreans told us that 
America was falling to pieces. ‘Thousands 
of poor people had marched on Wash- 
ington. Martin Luther King and Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy were assassinated. | 
figured they were telling us lies. It would 
be nice to have a radio to pick up the 
truth in broadcasts from Seoul. I had 
built radios at home and I was sure I 
could get one to work. 

I drew a diagram in the dirt and told 
my roommates what we needed. It didn’t 
take long to gather the parts. Someone 
found a razor blade under a seat in the 
movie theater. That would do for a crys- 
tal. We scrounged wire from the play- 
ground for the tuning coil. I carved a 
headset and carried it in my pockets. We 
could steal a transistor from the North 
Koreans; all we needed was a magnet. 

Up to this point, I'd been planning to 
use a loop-wire directional antenna. It’s 
functional, but very difficult to conceal. 
And we had no hiding place. Outside 
room 6, Chicca’s room, there was a wire 
which led to an antenna on the roof. If 
I could tap into that, I wouldn’t need 
the loop-wire device. One man in our 
room was becoming pretty nervous; I fig- 
ured he was a possible security risk. Four 
or five weeks after beginning work on 
the radio, I transferred everything down 
the hall to room 6. 
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THE NAZIS ON CAPITOL HILL 
By Joseph Trento and Joseph Spear 


Pledging their allegiance to “the hero of World War Il," dis- 
ciples of Hitler have won over some U.S. congressmen with 
propaganda and campaign funds, This shocking story exposes 
a little-known threat to American liberties, 


WHEN A MAN NEEDS A DIVORCE 
By Morton M, Hunt 


Many husbands endure unhappiness because they consider a 
family breakup impractical, disloyal or cowardly. Yet divorce 
can be a positive force for good, for everyone concerned. 
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By Ron Smith 


With brass, savvy and wild gambling, Joe Paterno turned Penn 
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THE GANG 
THAT COULDN’T SHOOT STRAIGHT 
By Jimmy Breslin 


This hilarious novel, written by New York's famed columnist, 
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HOPE FOR THE 
TRANSPLANTED HUNTER 
By Ted Trueblood 


This is the age of the transferred, transplanted executive. How 
can he find the best hunting and fishing spots on short notice in 
a new location? A veteran outdoorsman, who has been trans- 
planted himself, offers some helpful answers. 
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Schumacher: Within the rooms there 
were some disciplinary problems. The 
thing we worried most about was some- 
body losing his cool completely, but these 
were mostly just personality clashes. 
Charles Ayling drove the guys in his 
room batty talking about streetcars, sub- 
ways and urban transit. One of them 
took a swing at him. Chicca, Hammond 
and Crandell were always going at it on 
religion. They threw water buckets at 
each other and they'd come to me with 
the most picayune theological questions. 

One afternoon, Super-C called me into 
his office. On his desk was the 13-line 
poem I’d written several months before. 
He said, “We know your true feelings. 
If I release this paper to the guards, they 
will kill you.’ He figured I was encour- 
aging the crew to put messages in let- 
ters home and he was after me to say 
who had done what. I said I didn’t know 
what he was talking about. 

Chicca: I was getting pretty impatient. 
I had expected the monsoon season to 
start in August, but there was a drought 
instead that extended into September. 
I was sure the plan was worth a try. 
Hammond and the others agreed. If I'd 
said go, I think eyeryone would have 
gone. And there were times in my mind 
when I came close—48 hours away. But I 
never said a definite. ‘Yes, let's go,” 

One reason was that repatriation 
seemed imminent. The Koreans would 
let enough slip—you could sort of tell 
what was up. We figured we'd pray when- 
ever they held a meeting at Panmunjom. 

Schumacher: I was beginning to have 
my doubts about escape. It wasn't like 
being in a war where you knew you'd 
be there until it ended. The more we 
learned about North Korea, the more our 
chances of making it seemed hopeless, 
Those who felt the U.S. could do some- 
thing to get us out were in favor of wait- 
ing. I didn't know what I should do. In 
May and June I'd say, “Screw it, I’m 
going.” In August I said nope. The 
Koreans staged another press conference 
and this just reinforced my feeling about 
how this thing was going to turn out. I 
thought, “They’ye got their films, they've 
got their letters. What else do they need?” 


I advised Chicca to cool it for a while, and 
the captain backed me up. 

Law: They brought a new company of 
elite guards into the compound. They 
had tailored uniforms and shined shoes 
and we thought they'd come to take us 
south. But nothing happened. ‘The guys 
in our room talked about the elections. 
We figured Nixon would win. We said if 
we weren't out by the time he got into 
office, we'd have to make a break for 
it. We didn't think he’d ever get us out 
with his policy and we told the North 
Koreans this. 

In August my eyes had started going 
bad. By mid-September I was almost com- 
pletely blind. Later I found out that I 
had an inflammation of the optic nerves 
caused by malnutrition and vitamin de- 
ficiences. The Korean doctor gaye me 
injections, He said it was necessary to 
let out the evil spirits, so he also tried 
acupuncture, Every time he gaveme a 
shot in the right eye, he stuck a needle 
behind my right ear. It never did a damn 
bit of good, 

Kisler: I'd written a letter to my par- 
ents and asked them to say hello to Aunt 
Jemima, Uncle Ben, Jack Sprat and his 
wife. I said the North Koreans were really 
quite congenial, the nicest people I'd 
met since our high-school class visited St. 
Elizabeth’s [a mental hospital] several 
years ago. 

‘Then in September the Koreans told us 
to write letters to news media and influ- 
ential people. Most of the guys were ready 
to agree but I refused. I'd taken all the 
crap I could take. I figured it was time to 
draw the line. 

So this guard named Robot came by 
with his interpreter. He said I was in- 
sincere about my crimes and I'd be tried 
in the near future. He asked, “Have you 
changed your mind?” and I said no. He 
had a stick about three or four feet long 
and he started beating me about the head 
and shoulders, Then he took off a rubber- 
soled shoe and hit me across the face. 
I'd fall out of the chair and he'd order 
me back and this went on until I couldn't 
find the chair. I was up against the bulk- 
head and he was kicking me in the ribs 
and back. I passed out several times and 
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when I came to, the interpreter put me 
in the chair again. He said, “Sign this 
confession,” and I said no. 

This went on for hours. The inter- 
preter said it would be very wise to re- 
consider, Finally I did reconsider, I didn’t 
think I could take another beating like 
that. If he had asked me to say my name 
was Abe Lincoln or Donald Duck, I 
would have done it, 

It took me about six weeks to recover 
from that beating. The guys in the room 
were pretty tapped off about it and we 
decided to do something. Joe Sterling 
came up with the perfect plan. We knew 
this guard named Fly was a kleptomaniac. 
He was always sneaking into the rooms 
at night looking for something to steal. 
Sterling and IT punched some holes in an 
apple, filled them with urine and left it 
to marinate overnight on a shelf where 
we knew Fly would see it. Fly saw the 
apple. He stole it. He ate it. He didn't 
report to duty for the next three days, 

Hayes: They were giving us turnips 
and pork fat with hair on it and eyeballs 
and a few nails. I don't know how many 
flies I ate. By September, I couldn't eat 
at all. Even cigarettes made me ill. I had 
to go to the head 15 times a day and my 
eyes were all yellow. They told me I had 
hepatitis and put me in the hospital for 
nine days. They kept saying how glad I 
should be that they were saving my life. 

One night in October, Super-C called 
us together and told us we were going 
home by the end of the month. He said we 
had to petition the North Korean govern- 
ment for clemency and write out our final 
confessions. He said he'd keep these on 
file in Pyongyang and not release them 
unless we “lied” upon our return. 

A duty officer came into our room and 
read the confessions. He turned to “Doc” 
Baldridge and said, “You must write 
that you are a member of the Army of 
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Foreign Aggressors. You must say that 
when you are repatriated, you will leave 
the Army.” 

Doc said fine. He was going to put it 
in like that. Then this one crewman of 
ours, nervous, I guess, jumped up and 
said there was a difference in the U.S. 
between the Army and the Navy. 
Doc couldn't resign from the Army be- 
cause he'd never been in the Army. That 
was bad. The duty officer said Doc had 
been insincere; he'd have to be punished. 

In late November and early December, 
everything started to go wrong. They 
took away our privileges and increased 
the number of guards on each deck at 
night from two to 12. We had to start 
bowing our heads again. We got word 
from the captain that the North Koreans 
had finally discovered the meaning of the 
finger gesture. He said the “Hawaiian 
good luck sign” would no longer be 
an adequate explanation for it; “If it's 
necessary and you are beaten, you are to 
confirm what you have done—not what 
others have done.” 

We called this period Hell Week. At 
the beginning, this duty officer named 
Robot lit into Doc Baldridge about the 
finger gesture. “You were senior man, 
why didn’t you stop it?” Doc replied that 
we were all grown men and could make 
up our own minds what to do, I could 
see this guard named The Bear standing 
in the corner rubbing his fists. Robot 
Was screaming that we'd all be punished 
severely. Then this same nervous guy in 
our room began shaking. He said, “I 
criticized these men for doing this .. . 
I tried to stop them, . . .” 

The Bear gave me a chop to the side 
of the throat. He kicked me in the knees. 
Then he broke my jaw with one punch. 

A few days later, they sent for me 
again, They told me they knew every- 
thing, not only about the escape plans 


but also about the radio. They said I 
was building a transmitter to spy on 
them. I wasn't sincere, so I’d be shot. I 
broke down. I told them I was tired of 
being a prisoner—go ahead and kill me. 
They looked at me real funny and said, 
“Go back and think about it.” 

What I was really thinking about was 
killing this fellow who was so scared, 
throwing him out the window and say- 
ing he’d committed suicide. Russell and 
I talked about it and decided to give 
him a warning instead. If he did or said 
anything else, that was going to be it. 
We didn't want to push him to the point 
where he'd feel his only safety lay with 
the North Koreans, 

Law: They wanted me to say I was a 
CIA agent, urging the men to make cuts 
on the tablecloth and communicating by 
secret crossword puzzles. I wasn't a GIA 
agent, so I didn't see any sense in own- 
ing up to that. Then they asked me 
about the finger gesture. “Do you know 
why the CIA uses it?’ They used a two- 
by-two on my shoulders and back. It 
broke in half and they used the halves 
until there were four pieces. I guess I 
received between 250 and 300 blows, At 
the end I couldn't straighten up; I had 
quite a bit of trouble walking, 

Schumacher: They felt that every fin- 
ger gesture, every statement had been or- 
dered by the captain, They even sus- 
pected chess games and crossword puzzles. 
I wrote a confession—70 pages that didn't 
say anything. I was feeding them my 
senior year college thesis on interper- 
sonal relationships—the duplicity of my 
own nature. It must have taken them 
a week to translate it. 


None of us wanted to do what we some- 
times had to do over there. It became a 
question of what we could do in the form 
of resistance. The captain was the first 
one to hit on all the subtleties and 
doubletalk. A lesser man might have 
spent the time wondering what was 
going to happen to him, but the captain 
had enough sense to know that the most 
important thing was to keep the crew 
alive and in good spirits so if the day 
ever came, he'd be able to walk out of 
there with 81 other men. 

Chicca: Hammond slashed his wrists 
during Hell Week just to get them to 
leave him alone; it was that bad. I had a 
feeling that we'd make it through all 
right but I didn’t tell anyone. We were 
all so tired of having our hopes raised up 
only to be smashed later on, Suddenly 
they stopped the beatings and gave us 
back our privileges. The guards van 
around with heated eggs and paratlin 
packs for black eyes and bruises and I 
knew they wouldn't be doing that unless 
something was up. A day or so later, 
Super-C—he’d made general by this 
time—called us together and said that the 
U.S. had finally apologized; we were 
going home. 

Law: It didn’t seem real. They took us 
down to the Bridge of No Return and 
they told us that when they called our 
names, to answer and get off the bus. I 
got off and walked the wrong way for 
two steps. Halfway across the bridge, 1 
could see again and I wanted to run like 
hell. IT wanted to start crying. 

—Trevor Armbrister 
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This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products 
and services are new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. 
Order what you want, Refunds are guaranteed (except on personalized items). 
Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 
You'll get speedier delivery if you include your Zip Code, 


OLD ENGLISH FIGHTING SHIP is an authentic 
wooden reproduction with ten billow- 
ing sails and three colorful pennants 
on high. It is set on a wooden platform. 
Nineteen inches long, fifteen inches high. 
$16, attractively boxed. Barclay, Dept. 
73B, 170-30 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 11432. 


SLIM CREDIT CARD WALLET has two see- 
through cardholders for up to 32 cards. 
Opens up to dollar-bill length. Even when 
filled, you will hardly know you are carry- 
ing it. Water-buffalo hide, $6. Alexander 
Sales, Dept. TR-1069, 26 South Sixth Ave- 
nue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10551. 
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SCULPTURE FROM SPAIN. The Man of La- 
Mancha, Don Quixote. his companion, 
Sancho, and the windmill are made from 
nuts, bolts, hinges and screws. 12 inches 
high, handcrafted. $10.95. Don Quixote and 
Sancho alone, $5. Heraldica Imports, Dept. 
TRI, 4 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10018. 
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ENJOY BROWSING THROUGH A 1908 Sears 
Roebuck catalog. Identical reproduction in 
full color, laminated and bound. 40,000 
items clearly illustrated, described and 
priced. 736 pages of furniture, clothing and 
antique jewelry. $6.95. Hobi, Dept. TE-10, 
Lake Success, N.Y. 11040. 


Today let these 
AMAZING 
SHOES 


ADD INCHES TO 
YOUR HEIGHT! 


Nothing like a pair of “ELEVATORS” to help 
©) you get up in the world! In seconds, these 
miraculous height-increasing shoes 
make you almost 2 inches taller! 
And no one will suspect that 
you're wearing them because 
“ELEVATORS” look just as 
smart and feel just as 
comfortable as any 
other fine shoes. 


Write for FREE 
CATALOG today. 


----ELEVATORS® --, 


/ HEIGHT-INCREASING SHOES 1 

| Brockton Footwear, Inc. i 

1 Dept. 1910K, Brockton, Massachusetts 02403 

| Please send free catalog 
i 
i] 


l Name 
| Street 


a 
‘S.——CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


PUT YOURSELF ON THIS HIGH PAY SURVEYING 
TEAM! Get in on planning of highways, bridges, 
dams, etc. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts 
shortage of 50,000 civil engineering technicians 
(Surveyors, etc.) by 1975. Easy home-study plan 
trains you. Send for FREE “SURVEYING CAREER 
KIT.” State your age. North American School of 
Surveying & Mapping, 4500 Campus Drive, Dept. 
4200, Newport, California 92660. 


rocksMIT 


EARN WHILE 


Big opportunities. Sig 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 
or part time. Learn at 
home, it’s easy. Do real 
jobs: All Tools—Materials 
Supplied. Accredited mem- 
ber NHSC, Lic. State of 
NI—VETERAN AP- 
PROVED. Send name, ad- 
dress & Zip for FREE book. 


N YOU LEARN 
a 


| Send for 
| FREE BOOK 


Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1128-109, Liltle Falls N. J, 07424 


Pease sees ee eS ee eS ee 
BOMBER JACKET (:. 
$13.50 pius 75¢ psto. Ca 


Sage Green or Navy Blue. One 
of the most popular type jackets 
developed for the Armed 
s. Outer shell is made of 
water-repellent satin twill. Has 
mouton-like collar. Zipper front, 
slash pockets, arette and JZ 
pencil pocket on sleeve. Quilted 
lining. Knit trim. 

Sizes: S-M-L. (XL size, 

$14.95 plus 75¢ pstg.) 


P &S SALES, Dent. H-10, Box 155 


115 W. First Tulsa, Okla. 74102 


Bomber Jackets, Size... 
(0 Charge My 


BankAmericard No. 
Name 
Address . 
Staten. . Zip. 
(J) Send FREE Outdoor Catalog 
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WAIST-AWAY™ reduces stomach 
bulge for men and women! 


EASE INTO A YOUTHFUL SHAPE 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 


Athletes don’t exercise to lose weight or re- 
duce midriff fat! They ‘‘sweat it off’’ with spe- 
cial rubber suits. You can now use their 
proved, fast method. No bulky cumbersome 
weights! 


WAIST-AWAY is so simple, it's amazing 


how easy it works while you relax. WAIST- 
AWAY is a pliable wide belt of soft rubber-like 
composition that you wear next to your skin. 
It makes your body heat melt away excess 
"flab" while you do housework, jog, or just sit 
and watch TV, 


The soothing massage effect relieves back 
and waist tensions. Posture improves, too. A 
wonderful aid to athletes, businessmen, house- 
wives. 

Velcro adjustment keeps belt snug. Specify 
man's or woman's model. SEND YOUR WAIST 
MEASUREMENTS. Check or money order; no 
cop, 


IBEM SALES COMPANY, Dept. TR-101, 


Singer 
4 TONY 
y _ MARTIN 
wears the 
WAIST- 
AWAY 
Belt 
to stay 
in trim 
shape 
for his 
personal 
appearances. 
Money-back guarantee. 

$11.95 


WAIST-AWAY Belt postpaid 
509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


: 


Stop Playing Blackjack! 
Unless you know how. 


Our easy to learn winning blackjack strate- 
gy is independently computer certified to 
yield a record 7% player advantage and is 
vastly superior to all other methods. Sev- 
eral leading casinos have publicly con- 
firmed that our strategies have defeated 
both their 1 and 4 deck games, 

Write or call toll free (no charge to you) 
from anywhere, anytime and we will air 
mail the free details, certification and 
public confirmation. Just dial 800-228-9282 
and leave your name and address on our 
WATS recorder line. It’s a free call and 
won't cost you a cent. 


Gaming Research Bureau 
Box 14122-T-8, Omaha, Nb. 68114 
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Add local sales tax (NYC 6%) 
71.2 DIVE TANK 


Brand New with 


J-VALVE & TANK BOOT 


YELLOW VINYL 
s D.0.1. 5 YR. PEELE RIGE 
MANUFACTURER'S 
GUARANTEE s4 g* 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE F.0.B, DENVER 


Freight collect—NO C.0.D. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDER IN U.S. DOLLARS 
AMOUNT ONLY. 


ORDER 
TODAY 


American Divers Supply & Mfg. Corp. 


4030 W. Colfax Ave. (303) 534-4888 
Dept. TH-4 DENVER, COLO, 80204 
Send $1.00 for our Catalog with Amazing Low Prices 


UEP HeLa ECB ERA MLS ec LT 
BOWLING 
SECRETS OF BOWLING STRIKES will increase your aver- 
age by 35 pins minimum or no cost. 1.01 actual photos show 
exactly how, plus Spot Bowl Secrets. Only $2.00, Refundable. 
Wilshire, Dept. A, 7551 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 90046. 
ARCHERY 
FREE DISCOUNT ARCHERY Catalog. All top Name brands. 
Guaranteed same day service, World's largest supplier, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Anderson Archery, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
STAMP COLLECTING 
HIGHEST PRICES paid for Collections or odd stamps. For full 
details, send self addressed and cbt tee envelope to U.S. & 
Foreign Stamp Exchange, 1232 Neil Ave., t2, Columbus, 


Ohio, 43201. 
ART INSTRUCTION 

ART TALENT? Be your own boss. Earn $200.00 weekly free- 
lancing. Free Brochuro. Famous American Studios, QMG, 
Spring Park, Minnesota, 55384. - 

*"SALESMEN WANTED 
SELL Advertising Book Matches—No experience needed— 
complete sales kit furnished Free—in demand everywhere. 
We show you how—make daily cash commissions. Superior 
Match, Dept. JX 1069, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 60619. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Home Import Mail Order Business. Free Book. Mellinger, 
Dept. G 130A, Los Angeles 90025. 


MAILORDER! How to Prepare Your Own Gatalog for pen- 
nies... without merchandise investment! Free Catalog! Obie, 
5711-UX-14th, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11219. 
| MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with $10.00—Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MT, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
$400.00 MONTHLY possible In your home woodwork shop: 
Experience unnecessary. Free Information—send stamp. 
Mission Industries, Box 755, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201. 
Make $12.00 Profit each dozen assembling Belts, Redikut’s-50, 
Richland Center, Wisc. 

100"s moneymaking opportunities. Exciting details tree. 
Opportunities, Box 722A, Springfield, ilinois 62705. Ss 
OF INTEREST TO ALL 

3 part or full-time! Show 500 Good- 
housekeeping Approved Cosmetics to friends and neighbors, 
Take orders. Everything furnished. Gredit extended. No in- 


vestment. Full information, free samples by mail. Studio Girl 
Cosmetics, 11451 Hart, Dept. BC 384, No. Hollywood, Calif. 


91605. Openings for party plan operators, managers. 
TOSUNGLASS' catalog 25¢, Carlton, PO. Box 12005, 
Houston, Texas 77017. 


Hair Loss Gauge Patented $2.95, 1958 San Marco Blvd., 


Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 
WHOLESALE CATALOG 


WATCHES, RINGS, Unbelievable F Unbeltevable Prices. $1.25, Refundable. 
_B-475, Crowley, La. 70526. 0 


Universal, B-475, Crowloy, La. 7 : 
EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 
Subliminal Conditioning Hypnotic Grey Sound. Write Audjo 

Sonic Laboratories, 909 Clover, Canon City, Colo. 81212. 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 
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HOBBIES 
SPORTS 


SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 


HELP WANTED 
FOREIGN and: USA job opportunities available now. Con- 
struction, all trades. Earnings to $3,000 monthly. Paid over- 
time, travel, bonuses, Write: Universal Employment, Wood- 
bridoe,. Cont: 06625. 
FOREIGN-U.S.A, jobs now! Free details!! Write: Global 
Employment, Box 706-A10, Orinda, California. 
REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full Price $385.00, 40 
Acres $10 month. Suitable cottage sites,- hunting, fishing, 
investment. Free Information. Land Corporation, 3768- 
Bathurst, Downsview, Ontario, Canada. 
FREE ... NEW FALL-WINTER Real Estate catalog. All 
types property, coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 612-TM 
‘est 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 64112. 
VACATION LANDS: Canada: $4.00 acre, Free information. 
Tax Corp., Suite 204-M, 1255 University, Montreal 110. 
LOANS BY MAIL — 
BORROW UP TO $1500 By Mail on convenient terms! 
State licensed. Postal Finance, Dept. -74-T, 200 Keeline 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska 68102. ‘ 
BORROW UP TO $1,000 By Mail. Money on your signature 
for any purpose, Write: American Loan Plan, Dept. OA-2135, 
City National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 68102. : 
LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No interviews or endorsers. The 
person who cashes your check won't know it’s a loan. Trans- 
Con Finance Corporation, Dept, BIG-10-9, Box 2393, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76101. 
INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS NEEDED immediately for manufacturers, 
For additional information write Kessler Corp., C-9210. 
Fremont, Ohio. 
INVENTIONS WANTED: Patented, Unpatented, Global 
Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 94605. 
HYPNOTISM 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers, 


12015 Sharman Road, North Hollywood, California 91605. 
SLEEP LEARNING 
SCEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washington. 

PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 


DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 

WIN $3,000.00 everyones with Games of Skill. Free details 
BAG Contest Club, Westport Station, Kansas City, Missouri 


ORINKING Problem? “Sobriety Without End” $5.25. Re- 
fundable, Box 1194, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES ; 
YOU ARE READING tho Classified Section of one of the 


Nation's most responsive markets, These ads are shopped by 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story’—then 
watch inquiries, orders roll in, For details, rates write 
CLASSIFIED, ING., Dept T-10, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 
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HOPPING 


TINY TELESCOPE-MICROSCOPE, No bigger 
than a fountain pen, Spy-Scope is an eight- 
power telescope. A simple adjustment turns 
it into a 30-power microscope for detail work. 
Handy for hikers, naturalists, hobbyists. 
$1.98. Barclay, Dept. 73A, 170-30 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica, N.Y. 11432. 


“MORE THAN YESTERDAY, LESS THAN TO- 
MORROW" is the meaning of these French 
words from a love sonnet by Rostand. In 
sterling silver, #4", $4, 1”, $5. In 14K gold, 
$14 and $18 With diamond, $8 extra. 
Jamaica Silversmith, Dept. T-10, 407 Rocka- 
way Avenue, Valley Stream, N.Y. 11581. 


MAGNIFYING MIRROR swivels and tilts so you 
can see every whisker when shaying. The 
soft rubber suction-cup base attaches any- 
where. Four-and-a-half-inch mirror is deeply 
recessed to prevent breakage. $1.98. Alex- 
ander Sales, Dept. TR-1069, 26 South Sixth 
Avenue, Mount Vernon. N.Y. 10551. 
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THE GRE 
INTERNE AL 
. PAPE RNATIONAL 
> AIRPLA 
BOOK 


THE STORY of the First International Paper 
Airplane Competition. There were 11,851 
entries, The book features 20 cutouts of fold 
and fly paper airplanes, plus crazy designs. 
$2.98. Hobi, Dept. TE-10, Lake Success, 
New York 11040. 


17 JEWEL DAY-DATE CALENDAR WATCH is 
anti-magnetic, shock-resistant. Unbreakable 
mainspring, expansion metal band. Order 
direct from Switzerland for registered air- 
mail delivery. Manual, $19.50. Self-winding, 
$29.50. Protil Watch, Dept. H-1169, Gar- 
tenstr. 10, 8039 Zurich, Switzerland. 


PUSH-BUTTON CIGARETTE LIGHTER. No fuel, 
no flint, no wick, no battery. Just push the 
button. You get a light every time. The 
secret? The lighter plugs into any outlet 
and gets its power electrically. A handy 
eadget, $1.95. Barclay, Dept. T-73L, 170-30 
Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica. N.Y. 11432. 
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100 STYLES FOR 
WIDE 
FEET 


and HIGH INSTEPS 


EE to EEEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 
Men only. Casual, 
dress, work shoes 4 
that really fit, ae 


Top quality, pop- 
vlor prices, Money- Write Today 


back guorantee. for FREE CATALOG 
HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC., Hingham 7-J, Mass, 02043 


in stores 


JET CHRONOGRAPH 
with Day-Date Calendar Band 


Tells time, measures distance, 
registers speed, and serves as 
a stop watch. Outer revolving 
ring serves as an elapsed time 
recorder for parking, sports, 
conferences, ete. Luminous 
hands and figures are 
clearly legible in the dark. 
Matching Day-Date ex- 
pansion band, It looks im- 
pressive on your wrist or 
makes an ideal gift on any 
occasion. Comes direct to you 
from Switzerland for only 
$12.95 ea. Add $1 for registered 
airmail. Send money order, bank 
check or personal check, No 
COD’s please! 


PROTIL WATCH SA, 
Dept. H 1069, Gartenstrasse 10, 
8039 ZURICH/Switzerland 


RESERVATION »» HAT 


Plus 50c 
Hdl’g Chg. 
634 to 7% 


Good quality thick black wool felt. Colorful 
feather and band, 634 to 75. Order yours 
today. Send for free FUN-WEAR catalog. 
OF Ww aint ste 
ecu relt iter , 
FE OuTooor Words" 


PHONE 303: 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 


TITANIA 


the miracle jewel stone you read 
about in The Reaver’s DiGEst 


Mace Bastiat tae DIAMONDS 


Unset ‘'Titanta’’ 
jewel, 1 to S carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc, 

Per carat. 

ONLY 


1 carat *'Titania’’ set in a 
box style 14 kt 


1 carat ‘‘Titania"’ Solitaire 
act in a beautiful 14 kt gold Masculine 


r4 & 
120 PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 
* Noa more Federal tax 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. T-10, 511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 10009 


Lie CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES? 
and CASH PRIZE$? 


Cash prizes totalling $8400.00 for 100 
winners. First prize $4000.00 cash. 
Highest scores win. $3.00 entry fee 
required, but send no money now. 
Get free Bulletin giving complete de- 
tails, then decide if you want to enter, 
Our 15th year of sponsoring exciting 
crossword puzzle contests. 

TOWN & COUNTRY 

P. O. Box 1562 B 

Tacoma, Wash. 98401 


Above: U. ing Ship “Eagle,” 21 "Lx 144" h. Com- 
plete kit with carved wood hull, sewn sails, all fittings and 
mounting board. Complete $19.95 plus 75¢ shipping. 


SHIP MODELS 


Ships played a part in the family history of 
most of us. Perhaps that’s why a ship model 
is so warming to have and so lovely to look at. 

Our new fully illustrated 128 page catalog 
shows over 40 Historic Sailing Ships—all avail- 
able in kit form and some as finished models. 
Also shown are more than 100 pictures of 
Ships and Sea — figureheads, Brass Cannons, 
and decorative marine items by the score. 
Catalog price 25¢. Send check or M.O. to: 


PRESTON’S 
113-G Main St. Wharf, Greenport, N. ¥.11944 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 


Closed: A practical all-purpose hunting knife with a 
four inch blade, Open: A flick of the wrist extends 
the blade to & full inches of cold steel, razor sharp 
and ready for anything. Commando tasks, skinning 
deer, throwing, or just plain whittling. High car- 
bon steel blade, tempered and honed to a fine 
unyielding edge. Handle of bone and brass. 
Blade locks in place at 4” and 8” position, 
yet flicks easily from one to the other. 
Special locking mechanism prevents ac- 
> cidental closure. Flat, rugged and com- 
% pact, perfect for any job anywhere. 
The Cobra is eager and bursting to 
work, too big a friend to be con- 
tained. Quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Leather sheath with 
metal tip included, $6 95 Post- 

,» paid, (sorry no C.0.D.'s), 


_», NELSON BRAND PO.Box 1023, 


BIG SAVINGS ON ACCORDIONS & AMPLIFIERS! Save up 
to 1/2 or more on famous make accordions. Over 40 
standard & electronic models. Buy direct at low dis- 
count prices. Get 5-day home trial, Small down payment, 
easy terms. Free Gifts. Trade-in allowance. Money back 
guarantee. Write for catalogs and Discount price list. 
Accordion Corporation of America, Department T-109, 
5535 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 60641. 


New Issues—New Countries—Triangles—Rocketa 
—Olympics—Scouts—Birds—Flowers—Animala 
—ALSO Old Canadian and U.S. postage stamps, 
All genuine. Plas complete illustrated Canadian 
Stamp Catalog. Send ten cents for mailing. 


50 E. Van Buren St., Room 502, 
Gray Stamp Co., °° Fenieago, iitino’s 6uc0s 


Learn how to become a 


GAME WARDEN 
@ GOV'T HUNTER, FORESTER, WILDLIFE MANAGER 


Exciting job openings now for qualified men who 
love outdoor work. Protect forests and wildlife — 
arrest violators! Good pay, security, prestige and 
authority for respected career Conservation Offi- 
cers. Easy home-study plan! Send for FREE Fact 
BOOK, aptitude QUIZ, and SUBSCRIPTION fo 
Conservation magozine. Siafe your oge. 
> NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION 

“> Campvs Drive, Dept, 4200 Newport, Calif. 72660. 
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in a dark room, The i Machine will fascinate” 
sf you with changing kaliedescopes of color, 200. 
sq, ft. of wall and ceiling area dissolve into a 
panorama of moving shades and shapes. Five 
> ff blending colors revolve around the room to 
¥ create 3 soothing hypnotic effect. Add music 
s >» for a new audio-visual experience. Comes 
be complete with a 12” x 15" pro- « 
atime jection screen. Plugs into 
us "any outler for an © 
7 entertaining 


re fj ¥ ¥ \ hy 
HYPNOTIC & [ev ebericnce that 
STROBE 2. :r3ser'cimie" 
CANDLES Sots eal ereroular 


ou Into hypno 


BOX 5005 ® DEPT.4 . ® PITTSBURGH, PA, 15206 


CARRIES ALL HIS NEEDS for an 
overnight or quick business trip. Hand- 
some leatherette case has tie bar, snap- 
out toilet kit, 4 pockets—holds shirts, 
p.j.’s, toiletries, ties! Unfolds to 35'’— 
hangs in closet—reveals all! 

50146 Valet; 11x16" closed. 5.95 

OF BOSTON 


9 
BRECK: OVER 150 YEARS 


L80 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 02210 


“Partial List 
of Coins in 
Collections: 
Hala Large Cents 
Flying Eagie Cents 
Indian Head Cents 
Two Cents 
Three Cents 
Liberty Nickels 
Shield Nickels 
Buffalo Nickels 
Halt Dimes 
Seated Liberty 10¢ 
Barber Dimes 
Seated Liberty 25¢ 
arber Quarters 
Seated Uberty So¢ 
Barber Half Dollar 
Walking Uberty 50¢ 
Civil War Tokens 
Coins of the World 


GIANT SURPRISE ASSORTMENTS Packed 
from cotlections® including thousands of rare 
and key coins up to 150 years old! Each Grab 
Bag a guaranteed minimum catalog value of 
$4.50 tip to $45.00 and even more! No two 
Assortments exactly alike. Only $2.98 each, 
plus 25¢ postage and handling. SPECIAL: 1 
Bag FREE with orders for 4. (Maximum 5 Bags 
per Customer.) Ideal gift for beginner or ad- 
vanced collector! Supplies Limited, Order To- 
day! Sorry, no COD's. Foreign orders $2.00 
more, 


Mat Numiss, Dept. T-10, 2926 41st Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 110 


WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? Items shown in True 
Goes Shopping are sold on a moneyback guar- 
antee. If you are not satisfied with what you 
get, send it back, pal. 


GET A BETTER JOB! FINISH 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Earn a Wayne diploma, 

in spare time. Low cost includes 
texts. Previous credits accepted. If 17 or 
over and not in school, mail this ad for free booklet, 


Dept. 22-512 417S. Dearborn, 
Wayne School Chicago, |\linois, 60605 


Please send free booklet, ‘Graduate to Success," 
Print 


Name __hae 
Address 

City & State 

County. AD ho. — 


(SSS eee eee eS 
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TRIM THAT WAISTLINE!!! 


The STA-TRIM waist belt is a ruggedly constructed non- 
porous belt that covers the entire waist area, causing 
it to perspire with the slightest exertion. Exercise 
program & Instructions included. Send $3.98 & present 


STA-TRIM INC. Suite 1204-114 
28 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, III. 60604 
NOT witH =~ UP 

PENCLIFF to 

day including $874, $1516 with $20 on all 
Selections in the Hn TF discovered he wasn't 
All purchase get facts. Over 4 years checkable Bigg Win 
iff results. Over 3,000 Big Win 


CK! FEE 
LU: 
A RACE 
i DAY 
LUCK! 
bonsting, he had PE * world's top race computer," 
inel. S89, S106, $1609. Bi 


waist size to: 
% 
ak GET 
“THIS MAN WAS boasting he'd had wing at tracks on the 
SE ATIONAL ,——space ago—sclentifie, yet 80 easy Lo use, 
11 predictions in the 0 rs 


ir net profit on the day, 


approx, aver, Win all races, and invest only in races 


with 10 of less entries you van get up to 100% Win at 
m how 
hor 


meoctings on the day. L 
ventor's yacht, his mh ye race knowledge, the 
aid of 12 other expert Hy ers, and 3g t T.M, 
computer all led to the ir Mion of amazing PENCLIFF. 
R.H.P. Co., Box S715-PT2, Carmel, Calif. 93921 
Tear out this ad NOW and mail with name, addvess & #lp 


unm decident on the in- 


Imported, Genuine, Rare 


SEA TURTLE SHOES 


Benchmade, hand lasted by 
& Mexico's finest shoe- 

makers. Comparable 

to other $60.00 shoes. 
Black or brown. 
Fully leather 
lined. Leather 
soles. Rubber 


heels. Sizes 
same price. 
$5 deposit. Bal. yy 
C.O,D, Mail order § p 
only. Fully Guaranteed, § p 
Write for free folder. ##X5603 d. 


NAVARRO BROTHERS 


Dept. T — 213 S. El Paso, St,, 
El Paso, Texas 7990) 


* YOUR DIVISION OR BRANCH OF x 
SERVICE INSIGNIA IN 10-K GOLD 


BIRTHSTONES, 
GEMSTONES OR 
DIAMONDS 


is — Oey 

NOW! Hundreds of New Designs — Easy-Pay Plan 

PRESTIGE RINGS you'll be proud to wear. 10-K 

yellow or white gold. Choose your insignia from 

America’s largest selection. Over 1000 designs 

for all services, all wars. Money-back guarantee. 
Send for FREE illustrated catalog today. 

ROYAL MILITARY JEWELRY 
Box Y-359 Apache Junction, Arizona 


TREASURE 
Find buried gold, silver, 
coins, treasures. 

5 Powerful models. 
Write for free catalog 


True Goes 


SHOPPING 


11” BUCKLE BOOT is expertly crafted of com- 
fortable glove leather uppers with foam and 
nylon patterned leg lining. Modified square 
toe goes everywhere today’s clothing goes. 
Cushioned heel padding. New cashmere 
grain neolite soles. Black or Brandy-Brown. 
Men’s 644-12, B,D.E widths. $18.95. Send 
for free Fun Wear catalog. Outdoor World, 
Dept. TR-10, Estes Park, Colorado 80517. 


; UNITED STATES WARTIME SILVER NICKELS 
\ > oy ‘% 


U.S. SILVER NICKEL SET. Rare mementos of 
World War If. All 11 circulated dates and 
mint marks in handsome presentation case 
$5.98; 10 sets. $57.50. Deluxe uncirculated 
set, $37.50. Add 50¢ postage each set, Matt 
Numiss, Dept. 'T-10, 2928-41st Avenue, Long 
Island City. N.Y. 11101. 


NORELCO SHAVER OWNERS—If your shaves 
haven't been as close and as clean as they 
once were, the blades in your razor need 


sharpening. The rotary sharpener, espe- 
cially designed for Norelco shavers, will 
make shaying a pleasure instead of a pain. 
Specify regular or floating head shaver. 
$2.98. Bramar, Inc., Dept. T-10. 945 Yonkers 
Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 10704. 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


= 


gt OF! 


IWAIT NO MORE TO TRY THE 


NEW PRICE SHOES 
2* 14° & 


CASH IN NOW on these Extraordinary Savings ! 
The day of the high priced shoe is over. 
Folks are paying many dollars less than 
ever before, thanks to the miracle 
new “polymeric” shoe materials. 
This is no ‘cheap imitation” 
shoe. It's the real thing: 
the New Price Shoe 
that looks and feels 
and wears as well as 

any shoe you have 
ever worn and yet 
costs a fraction of 
the price. 


ass WE CARRY 8 
SAH ALL THESE SIZES! > 


ppnne 


SAY “the END” 
to $15 to $30 
SHOES 


SOONER OR LATER you'll be 
WHEN YOU SEE OUR SHOES wearing The New Price Shoes i 


After what you've paid for shoes, you'll wonder Today's new man-made shoe 
how any such price as ours can be. Well, you materials beat the price out of | 
get top quality uppers, good lifetime laces, _ leather, scoff at scuffs, keep 
life-of the shoe PVC sole and heels, flexible better shape, and Never Need a 
support shank in the arch, gentle foam Shine. Why spend even one dol- i 
heel cushions, superior gentleman's lor more for shoes? Here's some- 
detailing. The works! Even the new thing NEW. Here’s something | 
luxury linings. PROVEN. 


Please note: At the price we sell shoes, we are not G 
allowed to mention the famous brand name of this | 
new shoe material. Suffice it to say it looks like top a 
grain leather, performs even better. Why pay higher i 
and higher prices? Get in on this astounding low 

price. Send in now: TWO PAIRS FOR $14.95. | 


| TWO PAIRS for only $14.95! 


r {HABAND COMPANY sue | 
! fords 
1265 North Sth Street | Black Oxfor 

| WE WILL | PATERSON, NEW JERSEY Brown Oxfords i 
| BE PROUD SPECIAL SERVICE Dept. TR-1| Cordovan Oxfords . 
EF TO SEND | PBiack Loafers || 

1 0,K. Gentlemen, Send me on Ap- Loaf 
a THEM TO YOU 1 proval, the two pairs ot ations cocdven tewtes_{ _}___li 
| ON APPROVAL! Specified at right. My remit-| Black Wing Tips i 

Farows Wing Ties | |_| 

. tance of $........... is enclosed 
- TaaeEETIn t herewith." Patack Monk Strap | |_| 
AS AD 7 
ee ' Brown Chain Loafer 
| Life Magazine as SEE IT 1 . Mae! Ez i 
York Ti 
| ‘Wall Street Journal YOURSELF Name i 
Newsweek $$ | Qe gree wggpq@ =» AME cree cere rece r ccc ceccrcscerc cece ccc ec es 

BB ational observer USE THIS _ | i 
a Look Magazine COUPON or Rta et a HON he rd tae aero acl eet Peeters G 
| ZIP 


City & i 
1 
i Haband Com an 265 North 9th Street |! SEALE) fle, a lacaaceia) oceser ds @ eihes) doin sa eis coopL1 IT 1)5 
p y Paterson, N.J. 07508 ! Haband, operating by U.S, Mail since 1925 
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STRANGE BUT TRUE 


By John Dubarry 


That “Russian roulette” is actually 
English in origin is one of the little- 
known ironies of history. The inadvert- 
ent inventor of the game was a Cam- 
bridge University student who one day 
around 1808 picked up a pistol and 
snapped it at his head, leaving to chance 
whether it was loaded. It wasn’t. His 
roommate was young Lord Byron, the 
poet who Jater described the incident 
in his memoirs, The memoirs were read 
by the Russian writer Lermontoy, who 
in 1859 in his short story The Fatalist 
made a fictional Lieutenant Vulich risk 
the act. Czarist army officers thereupon 
gave the game some favor, though how 
many Russians fell victim to it hasn’t 
been recorded. In the U.S., on the other 
hand, at least 15 persons have died dur- 
ing the past 25 years, gambling on the 
spin of a revolver cylinder with one 
cartridge in it. Ironically, the most bi- 
varre yariation of Russian roulette was 
genuinely Russian. At the same period 
in which Byron’s roommate snapped his 
pistol, two Russian generals had a quar- 
rel, Being on wartime duty, they 
couldn't duel, so in a mutual dare they 
climbed upon a parapet that the enemy 
was shelling and stood glaring at each 
other. Shells whizzed past for half an 
hour before the younger general, Prince 
Mikhail Dolgoruki, proyed to be the 
unlucky one: a shell came along that 
cut him in two. 


Chinese fortune-tellers, numerous 
and prosperous until Chairman Mao 
thought of liquidating them, possessed 
a skill unknown to the seers of any 
other country. They could divine a 
client’s future not only by studying the 
lines in the palm of his hand—the an- 
cient art of chiromancy—but by reading 
the soles of his feet—to wit, pedomancy. 
The fortune-teller lifted the client's 
foot and solemnly scrutinized it for fa- 
vorable “signs,” or line configurations. 
The two best that could occur were the 
Bird, a pattern of bent-V or gull-wing 
lines promising a high government job, 
and the ‘Vortoise. a circle with head and 
leg markings. The Tortoise guaranteed 
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an annual salary of 100 tons of rice—the 
equivalent, in today’s market, of some 
$40,000. Unfortunately, the scienfic ya- 
lidity of pedomancy seems never to haye 
risen much aboye that of the modern 
Chinese-American fortune cookie. 


While hippy hair flourishes uncut in 
the West, haircuts take an increasing 
toll in the East from the world’s hairiest 
men. Since 1689, militant members of 
the Sikh sect of India have had a thing 
about growing hair, In that year their 
guru or leader told them to let their 
hair grow unshorn, as a distinguishing 
mark, and to be as lions. (Today, Singh, 
or “lion,” is the most common family 
name among Sikhs, like Smith else- 
where.) Whether due to particular he- 
redity or because—as Sikhs suggest half 
seriously—they simply “think hair,” the 
fact is that their head and beard growths 
hang to the waist. But such excess pelage 
is a nuisance to maintain. It has to be 
washed—or in rural districts, butter- 
oiled—and tied up out of the way for 
active work. By rule, head hair must be 
coiled and covered in public under a 
hot and heavy wrapped turban. But 
Sikh youths are in revolt. Whereas in 
the West a young man rebels against 
parental control by letting his hair 
grow, in India the son of a strict Sikh 
family goes to the barber's. The present 
older generation will likely be the last 
to cultivate the Sikh foliage. 


Secondhand smoking might help a 
lot of ex-smokers today who are haying 
a tense time getting along without ciga- 
rettes, The quaint custom of inhaling 
someone else’s tobacco smoke has been 
widespread. When Europeans first pene- 
trated Central America, they found na- 
tive smoking parties of 200 or 300 men 
enjoying one huge cigar. The clublike 
cheroot, a yard in length and thick as a 
man’s wrist, was wielded by a_big- 
chested youth who put the lighted end 
in his mouth and blew smoke out the 
other end. As he moved among the 
guests, they cupped hands around nose 
and mouth to breathe in the smoke he 


blew at them. In Affica, at the cere- 
monious 19th-century court of King 
Gelele of Dahomey, the king’s head 
smoker, clad in a tobacco-brown robe 
and sucking a big wooden pipe, hospi- 
tably blew smoke in visitors’ faces. Not 
long ago, in this country, a certain news- 
paper tycoon was noted for ordering 
his husky cigar-burning bodyguard to 
“Blow!” at intervals so he could inhale 
his employee’s smoke. 


Astronomers are weighing the possi- 
bility of boosting into earth orbit a 
telescope that would be five feet in di- 
ameter and 130 feet long—the greatest 
focal length among present-day instru- 
ments. Three hundred years ago, 
however, fledgling astronomers peered 
through telescopes that were much 
longer than today's proposed sky giant 

.. and to do so, they overcame fan- 
tastic difficulties. The low-curyature 
glass lenses they laboriously ground sel- 
dom exceeded eight inches across. To 
get a large image, they had to set their 
front and rear lenses very far apart. 
Mid-17th-century technology couldn't 
produce long rigid tubes, so the astrono- 
mer would prop up his lenses at the 
ends of a spliced wooden spar as much 
as 150 feet long. The spar was hung at 
a slant with ropes and pulleys from a 
high flagpole. The view skyward through 
such a slim “aerial” or tubeless telescope 
was often frustrating; the spar quivered, 
the pole swayed, the target image 
danced and yanished. Dutch savant 
Huygens did a little better. He placed 
the front lens in a short tin tube bound 
on a Stick, like a fireworks rocket; the 
whole was attached to a high pole or 
tower by a ball-and-socket joint. A cord 
tied to the stick could be pulled taut to 
align the lens with the astronomer on 
the ground—who hung his rear lens on 
the cord and slid it up or down for fo- 
cusing, Thus, using just two lenses and 
a piece of string, an Englishman created 
a 212-foot telescope with which he suc- 
cessfully measured the diameter of 
Venus. Modern instruments, though 
stronger, will probably never be longer. 


“Td walk a mile 
ora Camel?’ 


This message is strictly for smokers who never tasted a Camel cigarette. 
Camel smokers, you know what we mean. You other guys, start walking. 


A - So 
Phas re SR ction 


© 1969 R, J. Reynolds Tobacco company, Winston-Salem Nite Ww 


Announcing the 1970 Buicks. 

They something to believe in. 

Because they're built with product integrity—traditional 
craftsmanship and care. 

The 1970 Riviera has variable ratio power steering and power 
brakes as standard equipment. Plus a cooling system that should 
never overheat. And a new carburetor time modulated choke control 
(a Buick exclusive) for fast starts in any weather. 

We build our cars with product integrity because we want 
them to be something to believe in, 

They always have been. 

They always will be. 


Now, wouldn't you really rather have a 


I9/0 Buick. 


